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THE PUBLIC-HALL APOSTOLATE. 
BY REV. J. M. CLEARY. 


om We, EADERS of THE CATHOLIC WORLD have been 

delighted, edified, and encouraged by the unique 

reports given by Father Elliott of the excellent 

work in his missionary tour through the State 

of Michigan, and with the diocesan missionary 

band in the diocese of Cleveland. Every priest with zeal for 

“preaching the gospel to every creature” realizes how timely 

and how practical this kind of missionary work is. Never since 

the learning of Athens gave willing attention to the preaching 

of St. Paul have people, who did not well understand the 

Christian faith, been better disposed to give a generous and a 

respectful hearing to the word of God. Our. fellow-citizens, 

outside the Catholic fold, are hungry for a knowledge of divine 
truth, and for an understanding of spiritual things. 

The only remembrance of the Sunday-school and of reli- 
gious training that clings to the minds of thousands of our peo- 
ple is a deep-rooted suspicion, carefully planted in their youth- 
ful minds, of the Catholic Church and all its practices. Later 
experiences may have weakened the suspicions and positive con- 
victions of youth about the wickedness of the “ Romish” réli- 
gion, but many roots of the poisonous seed, planted with’most 
studious care, yet remain. 

What have we done, and what are the ten thousand priests 
in the United States to-day doing, to remove this prejudice and 
ignorance? A solemn sense of the responsibility of the charge 
confided at ordination “to preach the gospel to every creature” 
makes one realize where the path of duty lies. 

Copyright. Very Rev. A. F. HEwIT. 1895. 
VOL, LXI.—37 
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Devoted, unselfish, tireless zeal has been manifested in 
preaching divine truth to our Catholic people. No priesthood 
in the world has done more faithful service in this direction 
than the zealous clergy of the United States. One needs only 
to visit foreign lands, even the great centres of Catholic faith, 
to know how to value at its worth the devoted zeal of the 
American clergy in preaching the Gospel to the members of 
the Catholic fold. In view of this creditable fact, our indiffer- 
ence toward those outside the fold, who are willing to listen to 
our words, is all the more surprising. Our methods and man- 
ner seem to intimate that none but believers need apply. The 
notion is conveyed to the general public that we have no mes- 
sage to bring to those who have had the misfortune of not 
knowing the true faith from their childhood; the very ones who 
most need the ministrations of Christian preachers. 















FAILURE OF THE PROTESTANT PULPIT. 





The almost universal misconception and misapplication of 
Christian truth outside the Catholic Church demonstrates be- 
yond all question the utter failure of even orthodox Protestant- 
ism to make clear to the human mind the meaning of the In- 
carnation, and Christ’s purpose in coming into the world. Those 
who are regarded as the most enlightened and progressive in 
the pulpits of the different sects have practically abandoned all 
pretence of expounding the Gospel’s meaning, or of plainly in- 
structing their people in the duties of a Christian life. It is 
taken for granted that dogmas and creeds are out of date, relics 
of religious superstition, and the preacher’s duty seems to be 
understood as entertaining a refined audience with some choice 
literary selection on the Lord’s day. The praiseworthy efforts 
of the Salvation Army, and of the Evangelistic Revivalists, are 
a protest against the betrayal on the part of the Protestant 
pulpit of its solemn obligations. These make earnest and noble 
efforts to arouse the conscience and to move the human heart. 
If we compassionate them for their crude and unskilled attempts 
at converting sin-burdened souls, we may with great profit imi- 
tate their tireless zeal. Our non-Catholic fellow-citizens are 
more than willing to give respectful attention to the message 
we have to offer. They are famishing for the word of God. 
They realize that something is sadly needed to supply the 
craving of their spiritual need. How to supply this’ want, how 
to feed their esurient souls with the bread of divine life, is a 
problem that they could scarcely be expected to solve easily. 
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The solution is in the hands of the Church of God in these 
closing days of the nineteenth century, as it ever has been. 
Our duty is manifest and plain; we must make it easy and at- 
tractive for all men to come to a knowledge of the truth. 

We cannot relieve our consciences by claiming to have made 
ample provision in our churches for all who wish to hear lucid 
explanations of God’s truth. Non-Catholics ordinarily do not 
and will not come in crowds to our churches. As a rule they 
are not made to feel at home inside of Catholic churches. This 
complaint is universal, confined to no particular part of the 
country; and, alas! too well founded. The reasons, however, 
that exist for this unfortunate fact do not by any means all 
spring from any discourtesy or inhospitality on the part of our 
Catholic people. They have a deeper source. They may be 
traced to cherished Catholic traditions, founded upon the objects 
for which the church edifice was reared, and also to Protestant 
traditions and customs dear to them. 


CATHOLIC CHURCHES NOT PLACES FOR SOCIABILITY. 


Catholics everywhere rightly regard the church, the house of 
prayer, the home of religious worship, as the one sacred place 
where all God’s children may meet on equal terms, for the sole 
purpose of pleading with their Heavenly Father, or of offering 
homage to his adorable name. They cannot consider their 
churches as social centres, and in them the courtesies of social 
life are supposed to yield to matters of more serious concern. 
The Sacred Presence on the altar, the tremendous sacrifice of 
the Mass, hallow the temples of our faith, and make manifest 
the inappropriateness of exchanging therein social civilities. 

The houses of worship among the different sects, on the con- 
trary, have been regarded as veritable “ meeting-houses,” where 
the people assemble, not only for purposes of religious worship 
but also for the exchange of social amenities. Within the 
meeting-house there is no religious symbol, no object-lesson to 
remind the assembled congregation, while waiting for the preacher 
to entertain or edify them, that they are in the house of God, 
and that their thoughts should be centred on spiritual things. 
As a social assemblage, therefore, the congregation in any Pro- 
testant church may be regarded as a satisfactory success. No 
wonder the Protestant, accustomed to such agreeable social en- 
vironment, feels out of place and ill at ease in presence of the 
serious solemnity of a Catholic church. If non-Catholics will 
not come to hear, what must be done? 
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We can readily understand how the early apostles did not 
wait for Jew or Gentile to come to their humble places of reli- 
gious worship, but gladly went wherever the people might be 
found to grant them a hearing. St. Paul on Mars’ Hill, and 
St. Peter at Rome or at Antioch, preached Christ and him cru- 
cified wherever they found ears willing to hear them. 

Those who watch the signs of the times cannot fail to ob- 
serve the obvious necessity of providing some different method 
of placing the case for Catholic truth before our non-Catholic 
brethren, if we would fulfil our manifest duty, and remove the 
false impressions that have created a distrust of the church in 
this free land. The educated and cultured minority well know 
that the absurd calumnies heaped upon the church are unde- 
serving of the notice of human intelligence. But the great mass 
of the people are influenced by at least some lurking suspicion 
that much truth is concealed in the weird tales they have heard, 
for the statements have often been repeated, and they have 
never known of a refutation. The Catholic press is never seen 
by them, and were its writings placed before them they very 
‘naturally would regard them with some suspicion as engaged in 
a case of special pléading. 


FAILURE OF THE POLEMICAL METHOD. 


Our controversial literature has too often been tinctured with 
an asperity that savors more of personal enmity against an an- 
tagonist than of the meek firmness of the spirit of Christ. The 
world has grown weary of controversy. Calm, unimpassioned, 
plain presentation of Catholic truth is what honest and candid 
minds are waiting for with eagerness. 

It has always seemed to me that the priest should bear care- 
fully in mind that he is a teacher of divine truth, not a profes- 
sional debater in the field of religious inquiry. His highest am- 
bition should be to know the best and plainest manner of pre- 
senting to the human mind the doctrines of Christian truth, and 
how to reach the human heart, and to lead it in attachment 
and love to the sweet truths of the Gospel. 

Learning, as a matter of course, is needed ; and learning pro- 
found, practical, and of the highest order. The best test of 
true scholarship is found in making plain to inquiring minds, by 
simple and easily intelligible terms, great and necessary truths. 
The popular preacher, in the correct sense of the term, is the 
preacher whom the people most easily understand. But as the 
highest art is that which comes nearest to nature, so the Chris- 
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tian preacher reaches the summit of his art when he succeeds 
in conveying to the minds and hearts of his hearers, in the 
manner most interesting to them, a clear conception of the 
meaning of Christ’s message to the world. 

The writer has had some experience in this work of the 
Public-Hall Apostolate, and for the benefit of others, especially 
his clerical brethren, even at the risk of being regarded as ego- 
tistical, he is willing to publish the result. 


HOW FALSE IMPRESSIONS OF CATHOLICISM ARE SPREAD. 


Over twenty years’ experience in the field of temperance 
work has brought him into close contact with thousands of hon- 
est and earnest Protestants, the majority of whom had otherwise 
known little or nothing of the true work of the church. Many 
thoughtlessly had fallen into the error of judging the church 
by its worst, instead of by its best members. Disreputable 
saloon-keepers boasted of their loyal attachment to the church 
of self-denial and mortification. Among their degraded patrons 
hundreds might be found who seemed to glory in their shame, 
and proclaimed their faith most loudly when they brought it 
the greatest dishonor. Non-Catholic reformers had seen but 
little of the church, except as they came in contact with its 
members in their noble work of rescue and reform. Even 
among their most prominent leaders but few had ever heard 
a priest deliver a moral discourse, or preach a sermon on 
Christian virtue. Fewer still had ever been present in a Catho- 
lic church on a Sunday morning, or at any public solemnity. 
The well-known leader of the W. C. T. U., a lady respected 
and honored for her earnestness and candor by all who know 
her and her work, had never been present at Mass, or heard a 
Catholic sermon, until she came, as the guest of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union, to the general convention at Washing- 
ton in 1891. 

From September, 1887, until June, 1888, my entire time was 
spent in giving temperance lectures throughout the country, in 
public halls, court-houses, or wherever audiences could be assem-. 
bled. Invariably honest non-Catholics were among our best 
friends and most attentive hearers. They were also invariably 
generous in the credit which they unhesitatingly gave to the 
church for its work in the temperance field. It became evi- 
dent, beyond all doubt, that if similar opportunity were offered 
to honest but mistaken people to know the church as she is 
known to her children in all her good work, the result would 
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be most gratifying to our divine Master and bring joy to the 
angels of God. An inviting field was found in the growing 
and progressive city of Minneapolis. 


A PRACTICAL BEGINNING OF THE APOSTOLATE. 


On the 20th of November, 1892, the work of the Public- 
Hall Apostolate was begun. A pleasant hall, with accommoda- 
tions for about eight hundred people, was secured. The first 
discourse was on “The Idea of a Church.” About six hun- 
dred people, mostly Catholics, were in attendance. The second 
Sunday the hall was filled. “The Authority of the Church” 
was the topic. On the third Sunday singers were secured, and 
thenceforth a volunteer choir led the congregational singing. 
We always opened with a hymn, then followed a prayer selected 
from Father Young’s small hymn-book, the Our Father, Hail 
Mary, Apostles’ Creed, and the hymn to the Holy Ghost. The 
discourse occupied about an hour, and the services closed with 
a hymn and prayers from the manual. This work was kept up 
during the entire winter; the hall was so crowded every Sunday 
evening that an extra supply of seats became necessary. The 
attention of non-Catholics was soon awakened and they came in 
large numbers. On Good Friday night a sermon on “The Pas- 
sion” was delivered in the same hall, which drew out an over- 
flow audience of all classes. Catholics who had remained away 
from the church for many years, and who had become ashamed 
to be seen at the church, began to come to the public hall, 
where all felt free and welcome, and thus many were brought 
back again to the faith of their childhood. 

OVERFLOWING AUDIENCES. 

In the following September, 1893, on resuming the work, it 
became evident that larger quarters must be secured, as the 
first hall was altogether inadequate to accommodate the people. 
A larger hall, more central, and capable of seating about 
twelve hundred people, was secured; but the former experience 
was repeated. Standing-room was at a premium, the enthusiasm 
and interest grew, many coming to the hall an hour before the 
time announced for the services to begin in order to secure 
seats, and the attendance of non-Catholics greatly increased. 
During this winter the national conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church met in Minneapolis, and, as a matter of course, 
the errors and intolerance of Romanism were freely and acri- 
moniously discussed by the Methodist bishops and Methodist 
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missionaries to foreign lands. Terrible tales were told of the 
vices of Romanists in South America, Spain, and Mexico, as 
well as blood-curdling prophecies made of what the Romanists 
would do when they had taken possession of the public schools 
of this country, and sunk all the people in ignorance. This 
furnished the opportunity for discourses by me on “ Romanism 
in Foreign Lands,” “ Romanism at Home,” and “Romanism and 
our Public Schools.” The subjects were all announced in the 
daily papers, and drew hundreds of people to listen to an ex- 
position of Catholic truth—people who could never have been 
persuaded to enter a church for the same purpose. 

In the discourse entitled “Romanism and our Public 
Schools” it was made clear that the Catholic Church had not 
been the aggressor in this controversy. Hundreds were unable, 
unfortunately, to gain admission to all of these meetings for 
want of room. Crowds patiently waited in the outer corridors 
and on the stairways, in their eagerness to hear the Catholic 
side of these questions. 

The “escaped nun” and the “ex-priest” had found Minne- 
apolis an inviting and popular field for their nasty work. A dis- 
course on “Ex-Priests and Escaped Nuns” was considered 
timely. The overflow attendance on that Sunday evening was 
fully as great as the number that was packed into the hall. At 
least five hundred people were obliged to return disappointed 
to their homes, and with great difficulty the speaker himself 
gained admission to the hall. Discourses on “Confession,” 
“The Sale of Indulgences,” and “Why Priests do Not Marry” 
brought out equally large audiences. 

Every effort was now made to secure greater accommodations, 
but without success until Easter Sunday, in the spring of 1894. 
We then moved into a spacious and comfortable hall, capable of 
seating ordinarily about fifteen hundred people, and two thousand 
could be seated by introducing an extra supply of chairs. It was 
taxed to its fullest capacity at once, and the attendance con- 
tinued to crowd this large audience-room until the warm weather 
set in and the work was suspended for the summer season. 


EXEMPLARY DEMEANOR OF THE LISTENERS. 


In the different halls which I have described we were at 
some disadvantage, from the fact that they had not been known 
as popular places of resort, they were not favorably located, and 
had never been attended by fashionable audiences. In fact 
some of them had been known solely as places of amusement, 
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not always of a very respectable or elevating character. Yet 
interest was aroused, good order was always observed, and as 
much respect shown for our services as if they had been con- 
ducted in the most imposing church in the land. During the 
two winter seasons in which these public-hall meetings were 
held we were never once annoyed by the slightest disturbance 
notwithstanding uncomfortable crowding, or any attempt at dis- 
respect or discourtesy. 

The people freely applauded any sentiments that met their 
special approval, but as a rule the attention given was as care- 
ful and respectful as is ever seen in any church edifice. 

THE LECTURES SELF-SUPPORTING. 

The expenses for hall-rent, etc., were met by the collections 
taken at each meeting, and these were more than sufficient for 
the purpose. The people never object to contributing their share 
towards meeting the necessary expenses of this kind, and no hon- 
est and reasonable person will remain away because of the collec- 
tion. In fact the small contribution he may feel disposed to 
offer creates a feeling of special personal interest in the meet- 
ing, and he does not feel like an intruder, or the beneficiary of 
some one’s bounty. I am convinced it is a positive benefit to 
the people who attend such gatherings to be given an opportu- 
nity of sharing the burden of expense. They then do not feel 
like objects of sentimental charity. 


SUPERIORITY OF THE PUBLIC HALL AS A LECTURE-PLACE. 


Our new church, with a seating capacity of one thousand, 
was opened in June of last year, and my duties in connection 
therewith prevented a continuance of the public-hall work. Since 
September of last year, however, I have preached every Sun- 
day evening in the church, dealing with current and popular 
topics, and explaining in plain and simple terms the doctrines 
of the church, much in the same manner as formerly in the 
public halls. The now popular “question-box,” placed at the 
main entrance to the church, is freely used, and proves to be 
of inestimable service in directing attention to current miscon- 
ceptions of Catholic teaching and practice. While the atten- 
dance at the church has left nothing to be desired, and has at 
all times taxed its seating capacity to the fullest extent, I yet 
feel convinced that this would not have been the case had it 
not been for the fact of the great popularity of the public-hall 
meetings. Many non-Catholics who had been frequent atten- 
dants at the hall seldom or never come to church. My experi- 
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ence confirms my conviction that the public hall is the best 
and most attractive place in which to convey a knowledge of 
divine truth in our time and country to our separated brethren. 
By this means “other sheep not of the fold” will best hear His 
voice, and there may be “one fold and one shepherd.” 

No one will, I trust, misunderstand me and imagine that I 
could, for one moment, favag the abandonment of our churches 
dedicated to divine worship, and the resorting to public halls 
for the ordinary work of the church. The church edifice is for 
our own Catholic people; there the members of the household 
of faith should, with greatest profit to them, hear the word of 
God and receive the sacraments. The public hall is the rally- 
ing place for all whom we would bring into the fold. Faith 
comes by hearing and pondering on the word of God. We must 
cause that word to be heard wherever men will best listen. 

Many devout and earnest souls have seriously supposed that 
our non-Catholic brethren might be attracted to the church, 
and learn to appreciate its beauty and truth by witnessing its 
grand ceremonial. I feel persuaded that this is a mistaken 
notion, and I think it arises from a misconception of the mean- 
ing of the ceremonies of the church. The ceremonial of the 
church is a beautiful and charming outward manifestation of 
deeply rooted convictions. It is a grand external manifestation 
of earnest faith. Without faith in the teachings of divine truth 
the ceremonies of the church may be a pleasing show, but they 
are meaningless ; they may fascinate, but they will not convince 
the reason or convert the heart. The church did not convert 
a pagan world by means of entrancing music or gorgeous cere- 
monial, but by preaching the word of God. Christ’s solemn 
charge to the apostles was to “teach all nations,” not to charm 
the eye by expressive manifestations of a living faith, which 
are simply a puzzling mystery to the unbeliever. Ceremonies 
of religion, like all outward expression, must follow, not pre- 
cede conviction, if they are to exert any noteworthy influence 
on thinking men. 


A FRIENDLY PRESS. 


The work of the public-hall apostolate can be prosecuted 
with greater and more far-reaching success in large cities than 
in smaller communities, on account of the very efficient aid that 
will be given by the daily press. A thousand people may hear 
an exposition of Catholic truth on Sunday evening, but ten 
thousand will read the same in the Monday morning paper. 
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This is a great advantage which the smaller community is, of 
course, unable to offer. The enterprising dailies in all our 
cities are only too willing to give generous space in their col- 
umns if we have anything to offer which the public is anxious 
to hear. 

It is a most fortunate fact in favor of the spread of Catho- 
lic truth in our country that everywhere the daily press is our 
kind and generous friend. How short-sighted it is on the part 
of public teachers of eternal truths not to make the best possible 
use of this modern and powerful vehicle of public opinion! 


THE CHURCH A CHURCH FOR ALL MEN. 


The priest who has the fortitude, born of honest, earnest 
zeal for the salvation of all men, to adopt new and attractive 
methods of presenting divine truth to hungry souls, must be pre- 
pared to run the gauntlet of unjust and unkind criticism. He will 
receive but little generous encouragement from his own, and will 
be regarded as a disturber of pleasant and traditional customs 
which, too often for the welfare of religion, are but vain pre- 
texts for lethargy and sloth in delivering God’s message to the 
world. He will be cautiously warned against innovation and 
novelty. But let us never forget that it is the glory and 
the pride of our spiritual mother, the church, that she never 
grows old, that she never fears the new, that she is gifted with 
a divine vigor that endows her with a ceaseless activity, and 
sends her in the vanguard of every noble movement for the 
benefit of man. She must always be a leader, never.a follower, 
in moral reform and -in dispensing divine truth to the world. 
She is the salt of the earth, the light of the world, and her 
sublime mission must not be hampered by the jealousies and 
the selfishness of her children. 

The Saviour of mankind did not establish his church for the 
sole purpose of guiding to their eternal home those who might 
receive the divine gift of faith in their childhood, but he placed 
his church in the world to be a living and’ watchful witness of 
eternal truth for all the children of men. Catholics should not 
submit to the delusion that the church was watered by the 
blood of Jesus Christ for their benefit alone, and that non- 
Catholics have no title to her saving influences. 


A SACRED CHARGE, 


The priest is chosen from among men to bear aloft the 
gleaming light of divine truth, that it may be easily seen and 
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known by all the children of Adam; to place it upon the moun- 
tain top, a guide to the weary wanderer. 

The Public-Hall Apostolate is the inviting and timely work . 
of our day. Our beloved Sovereign Pontiff, in his latest encyc- 
lical, which comes to us as the final appeal of a devoted and 
affectionate father, sounds the key-note of duty and action for 
the church in these United States. With what benignity and 
paternal kindness he expresses his solicitude for our non-Catho- 
lic fellow-citizens. He says: “How solicitous we are of their 
salvation, with what ardor of soul we wish that they should be 
at length restored to the embrace of the church! . . . Who 
shall deny that with not a few of them dissent is a matter 
rather of inheritance than of will? . . . Surely we ought 
not to desert them, nor leave them to their fancies, but with 
mildness and charity draw them to us, using every means of per- 
suaston to induce them to examine closely every part of Catho- 
lic doctrine, and to free themselves from preconceived notions.” 

Ours is the serious and solemn duty of placing the most 
precious treasure which God has left in human keeping within 
easy reach of the most energetic, most progressive, and most 
intelligent people on the face of the earth—the great American 
people. It must be unveiled to candid and inquiring men. 

When our duty has been faithfully done, in presenting to 
honest and anxious souls, that had been deceived and led astray, 
an opportunity of knowing the ineffable loveliness of the glori- 
ous spouse of Jesus Christ, we can at least feel consoled by 
the fact that we have not hidden our talent in a napkin, but 
have made an honest effort that it increase and spread blessings 
among our fellow-men. 

The zealous and timely work of the energetic Paulist Fathers 
marks an encouraging epoch in the history of the church in 
our beloved land. Father Elliott’s noble and generous ex- 
ample may well be imitated by a hundred priests in this 
country. 

May the Master of the vineyard ordain that every bishop, 
priest, and layman realize the pressing duty of the hour! Let ‘ 
every diocese in the country have its missionary band, for in 
very truth “The field is ripe for the harvest.” 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








OF THE RACE OF THE GENTILES. 


BY JOHN J.:O’SHEA. 
(See frontispiece.) 
ma HE shone amid the harvest field, 
As fair a flow’r as ever grew; 
The downcast lids a heart concealed 
As loadstone to the magnet true. 
Fast as the ivy’s clinging band, 
Where’er her love was, there her land. 


The fields laugh out in golden glee 
Where smiles the sun o’er corn and vine: 
Love is the day-god, only he, 
Who ripened, Ruth, that heart of thine— 
That priceless heart which none could tear 
From where its tendrils fastened were. 


And type and sign, fair Ruth, art thou 
Of that rich love that, all untaught 
Before Christ’s blesséd Spouse did bow 
Where his own kin would have her not. 
Fair Gentile, none so dow’r’d as thee 
With trustful faith and constancy. 


The reapers bronzed, the maids who bind 
The laden sheaves, watch her askance ; 
No Jewish dame half so refined 
As Moab’s daughter, she whose glance, 
Scarce lifted from her lowly task, 
Would deprecate the boon she’d ask. 


No wonder that the lord of all 
That harvest plenteous and the land 
Felt thy sweet grace his heart enthrall 
And plighted thee his heart and hand; 
For from the Psalmist’s stock he sprung, 
The race most blest in heart and tongue. 


And we who glean, in fear, apart, 
’"Mid fields whose harvests are for God, 
Take hope from thee, O constant heart, 
And tread the way thy footsteps trod. 
Desire us not to leave thee, Lord; 
Not death shall part us from thy word. 





URANIBERG AND TYCHO BRAHE. 


URANIBERG AND TYCHO BRAHE. 


BY A. HINRICHS. 


HE beautiful scenery along the coast of the Sound 

between Copenhagen, Elsinore, and the island of 

Hveen, with its white cliffs rising sheer out of 

the sea, presents a panorama of singular beauty. 

The island is six miles in circumference. Moun- 

tain-like it rises, terminating in a high, flat table-land of about 
two thousand acres. It is of irregular, oblong outline, sloping 
gently towards the east. The island is almost destitute of for- 
ests and groves, but the sea, studded with vessels, and bounded 
by the richly wooded coasts of Sealand and Scania, greets the 
eye in every direction, and enhances the peculiar charm that 
Hveen possesses for one interested in its illustrious associations. 

One of the numerous myths concerning the origin of this 
famous island is the*following : 

Hvenild was a giantess who carried pieces of Sealand in her 
apron over to Scania, where they formed the hills of Rune- 
berga. On the way her apron-strings broke, and she dropped a 
piece in the sea. This piece is the island of Hveen. 

Neither prior nor subsequent to the time of the man who 
gave renown to this little isle has it figured in the history of 
Denmark. But tradition asserts that years ago this picturesque 
spot was the scene of heroic deeds. There are the ruins of 
four castles or forts, supposed to have been destroyed in 1288, 
when the Norwegian king, Erik the Priest-hater, ravaged the 
coasts of the Sound. To-day but a few stones and a slight 
elevation of the ground bear evidence of the site of each fort, 
but at the time when the Danish sovereign had consecrated 
Hveen to science, there were unmistakable traces left. 

On the isle of Hveen Tycho Brahe, the greatest astronomer : 
of ancient or modern times, passed the most useful and active 
years of his grand life. Tycho Brahe and his incomparable 
observatory, Uraniberg, with its wonderful instruments, gave 
everlasting glory to this otherwise insignificant island. To-day, 
alas! as Wormius has aptly expressed it: “There is in the 
island a field where Uraniberg was.” 

A review of the life of this celebrated astronomer shows 
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that he was destined to revive the sciences and to establish the 
true system of the universe. While yet a mere boy he recog- 
nized that which had escaped the attention of all astronomers 
before him; namely, that an extended, unbroken, and regular 
series of observations was indispensable for a better knowledge 
of planetary motion, and ability to decide which system of the 
world was the true one. He was the first astronomer who 
would take nothing for granted. Ancient hypotheses were not 
accepted by him. Early in life he resolved to determine every- 
thing for himself. It was clear to him that the only means of 
solving astronomical problems was to study the heavens with 
improved instruments and by systematic observations. His 
labors proved the foundation for modern astronomy, and Kep- 
ler’s stepping-stone for completing the work begun by Coperni- 
cus. 

The general public knows Tycho as the author of a special 
system of the world, rather than the founder of a modern 
astronomy of observation. This 
Tychonian system is intermedi- 
ate between the new Copernican 
and the old Ptolemaic systems. 
Tycho rejected the motion of 
the earth, and, in accordance 
with ocular evidence, accepted 
the Ptolemaic view of the fixity 
of the earth in the centre of 
the world, a view which for ages 
had been commonly held, for 
it seemed in accordance with 
the direct testimony of our 
senses. But with Copernicus he 
let all the planets—the earth 
not being considered a planet— 
revolve around the sun, which 
carries them along in its daily 
and annual motion around the 

earth. 
There can be no question 
but Tycho, as an empiric, was 
perfectly right. His system is the exact expression of all that 
was positively established in his day relative to the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. He also manifested great satisfaction on 
account of the fact that his empirically correct theory was ex- 
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actly conformable with the direct expressions of Scripture con- 
cerning the structure of the world; these expressions mani- 
festly and necessarily being in agreement with the testimony of 
the senses. 

Strangely enough, modern writers have blamed Tycho for 
not having adopted the Copernican system. Some have gone 
so far as to assert that he was not serious in this matter; 
that he published his system merely to please the church and 
the conservative public, while the great astronomer himself 
could not possibly have believed in his own system. This sup- 
position casts an entirely gratuitous reflection on the noble and 
manly individuality of Tycho. It is but charitable to say that 
such writers have no clear knowledge of the actual condition of 
this great problem in the days of Tycho, who lived before the 
telescopic observations were made and the science of dynamics 
had been established, whereby the obvious scientific difficulties 
of the Copernican theory were removed. The wonderful obser- 
vations of Tycho permitted Kepler to remove the cumbrous 
system of epicycies which was common to all three great sys- 
tems of the world: namely, the Ptolemaic, Tychonian, and the 
Copernican. 

Surely, our modern empiric scientists ought not to blame 
Tycho for having refused to go beyond the facts established in 
his time. Since his system is the only one that was strictly 
in accordance with the known facts, he should receive credit for 
the formal expression thereof, instead of blame for agreement 
with existing belief or pity for lack of understanding. 

Tycho was of noble birth, coming of an ancient family which 
for centuries flourished in Denmark and Sweden. The family 
still exists in both countries. He was the second child of Otto 
and Beate Brahe, born December 14, 1546, at the estate of his 
ancestors, Knudstorp, in Scania, the most southern province of 
the Scandinavian peninsula, which at that time was part of 
Denmark. Tycho was christened Zyge, but he latinized his 
name to Tycho. He was the eldest of ten children—five sons 
and five daughters. Tycho remained but one year under his. 
father’s care. He was then reluctantly given to a childless 
uncle, Jérgen Brahe, who was anxious to adopt and educate him. 

With his seventh year Tycho began the study of Latin, 
which he continued for five years. He acquired his early 
education under private tutors; then, in April, 1559, he entered 
the university of Copenhagen. 

Jérgen Brahe was ambitious that his adopted nephew should 
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become a_ statesman. Consequently special attention was 
directed towards philosophy, rhetoric, and belles-lettres. At 
variance with these wishes, Tycho soon showed his decided pre- 
ference for astronomy. This greatly displeased his parents and 
relatives. Only his youngest sister, Sophia, who was herself an 
accomplished mathematician, sympathized with her brother. 
She likewise devoted her mind to astronomy, and gave Tycho 
all possible aid and encouragement. 

The public had long been interested in an eclipse of the sun 
which was to take place on August 21, 1560. Intense excite- 
ment prevailed. At that time such a phenomenon was linked 
with the prosperity or adversity of nations and of men. Tycho 
eagerly studied the astrological diaries of the day. When at 
the exact instant, true to prediction, he beheld the sun darkened, 
he marvelled that man could so accurately know the motion of 
the planets. To this eclipse is traced his inspiration to become 
master of the science of the heavens. 

Assiduously he studied the best astronomical works. Many 
of these, probably, were beyond his immature comprehension. 
During his three years’ course at Copenhagen mathematics and 
astronomy engrossed all his thoughts. 

In the hope of estranging the youthful star-worshipper from 
this fascmation, his uncle, in February, 1562, sent him to the 
university at Leipzig. Here he was to study jurisprudence. 
Being remote from former associations it was hoped that he 
would now apply himself to studies better suited to the making 
of a statesman. Vain hope! 

Tycho was accompanied by a young tutor, his senior by only 
four years. The tutor, Vedel, did his utmost to confine his 
charge to the study of legal authorities. By stealth, and with 
considerable difficulty, Tycho managed to pursue his- beloved 
study. Most of his money was expended on astronomical 
works and instruments. Through the midnight hours he 
mastered higher mathematics, which still more intensified his 
devotion to astronomy. While his preceptor was_ slumbering 
Tycho studied the firmament. From a small celestial globe, no 
larger than his fist, he learned the constellations, following 
them night after night through the heavens. 

Naturally, this forbidden perseverance resulted in some feel- 
ing between tutor and pupil. However, Vedel appreciated the 
insatiable thirst for science in his pupil, who in turn realized 
that Vedel was but faithful to his duty. This was the begin- 
ning of a life-long friendship. 
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A conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter in August, 1563, first 
impressed Tycho with the necessity of recording observations. 
He had but the crudest implements, and only a pair of ordinary 
compasses. By holding the centre close to the eye, and point- 
ing the arms to two stars, or a star and a planet, then apply- 
ing the compasses to a circle divided into degrees and _ half- 
degrees, he found the angular distance of the stars. His first 
recorded observation was made August 17, 1563. A few days 
later, the 24th, he noticed that Saturn and Jupiter were so close 
together that the interval between them was almost impercepti- 
ble. This observation showed him that the Alphonsine Tables 
erred an entire month in the time of conjunction, and that the 
Copernican Tables were several days in error. 

On May 1, 1564, Tycho made his first observation with a 
“radius,” or “ cross-staff,” an ingenious instrument of his own 
invention. To this “radius,” together with the vast mass of 
complete and accurate observations, Kepler has attributed the 
restoration of astronomy. 

The radius was faulty because it failed to give the angle 
accurately. To remedy this defect Tycho constructed a table 
of corrections to be applied to the results. The radius con- 
sisted of a light, graduated rod, three feet long, and another 
graduated rod of half that length. At the centre the shorter 
rod could slide along the longer one, thus constantly forming 
a right angle. The cross-rod being movable, by shifting until 
he saw through its two sights the two objects of which he 
wished to measure the angular distance, he could calculate the 
required angle from the gradations and a table of tangents. 

Having concluded his three years at Leipzig, May, 1565, he 
was about to make a tour of Germany when he was called 
home by the death of his uncle. Early the following year he 
entered the university at Wittenberg. He remained but five 
months, when, because of the plague, he left for the university 
at Rostock. Here an incident occurred which, but for so faith- 
ful an outpost as his nose, might have cost him his life, and 
the world a sure basis for astronomy. 

On December 10, 1566, at a betrothal feast at the home of 
a professor, Tycho quarrelled with another Danish nobleman. 
The dispute arose from a difference of opinion respecting their 
mathematical acquirements. They parted in anger only to re- 
new the trouble at a Christmas party on the 27th. It was then 
agreed to settle the difficulty by the sword, and in total dark- 


ness. Accordingly, they met two days later. In the blind 
VOL, LXI,—38 
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combat Tycho lost the whole front of his nose. He repaired 
the loss by cementing upon his face an excellent imitation of 
the lost member, made of a composition of gold and silver. 
Tycho remained two years at Rostock. Then he visited the 
ancient city of Augsburg. He was deeply impressed with the 
extent of its fortifications, its magnificent public and private 
buildings, spacious thoroughfares, and beautiful fountains. Still 
more was he charmed with the culture and refinement of its 
people, and the love of literature and science cherished by its 
wealthy classes. Among these was Paul Hainzel, who was an 
ardent disciple of astronomy. 
Hainzel undertook the cost of an instrument designed by 
Tycho—a quadrant with 








a radius of nineteen feet, 
and bearing the single 
minutes on the graduated 
arc. By the skill of the 
best available artisans, 
clock-makers, jewellers, 
smiths, and carpenters the 
huge instrument was com- 
pleted within a month. 
Its size may be conceived 
from the fact that twenty 
men were scarcely able 
to erect it in Hainzel’s 
garden. 

The two principal rec- 
tangular radii and the 
arc were of well-seasoned 
oak wood, bound _ to- 
gether by a frame-work 
of twelve beams and iron 
bands. A slip of brass 
along the arc had the 
5,400 divisions marked upon it. The quadrant was suspended 
by the centre and was movable around it. The two sights 
were fixed on one of the radii and the measured altitude was 
marked by a plumb-line. The Weighty mass was attached to a 
mammoth beam, vertically placed in a cubical frame-work of 
oak and capable of being turned round by four handles, to 
allow the instrument to be fixed in any vertical plane. The 
frame-work was securely fastened to an oak pillar shod with 



































THE MURAL QUADRANT. 
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iron, driven into the ground, and kept firm by solid masonry. 
The instrument was too large to be conveniently placed under 
a permanent roof. It was protected from the weather by a 
covering made of skins. Thus it stood for five years, when it 
was destroyed during a violent storm. This quadrant was 
adapted only to the determination of the altitudes of celestial 
bodies. Tycho, feeling the need of an instrument for measuring 
their distances, constructed a large sextant for that purpose, 
with which he made many valuable observations. 

While at Augsburg he also made a great wooden globe. It 
was six feet in diameter. The outer surface was turned with 
remarkable accuracy into a spherical contour. Warping was 
prevented by interior wooden beams supported at its centre. 

In 1570 Tycho departed from Augsburg, and returned to 
Knudstorp. The year following his father died. 

Tycho’s fame was not lost to his countrymen. He was 
warmly received, loaded with favors, and invited to court by 
the king. 

On November 11, 1572, while walking homeward from his 
laboratory, he discovered a mew star. The constellation ap- 
peared as bright as Venus at her maximum, and was somewhat 
larger than Jupiter. It grew less and less bright in the course 
of the following sixteen months, until finally it hardly exceeded a 
star of the fifth magnitude, and in the end ceased to be visible. 
With its decline in brilliancy it also waned in size. In color it 
changed from white to yellow, red, and finally to lead color, 
so long as it was visible. On this remarkable star Tycho 
wrote a detailed account of his observations. After relating 
how he first saw it, he treats of its position among the stars, 
its magnitude, color, its decline and change in size and color, 
concluding with his opinions about its astrological effects. Not 
unlike great minds of that time, Tycho believed in the force of 
planets and stars over men. Indeed, he found much pleasure 
in casting the horoscopes of noted men and of his royal 
patrons. In his later days, however, he seems to have entirely 
renounced his astrological faith. 

Upon the publication of this book Tycho had proposed a 
tour into Germany and Italy. A fever and Hymen interposed. 
He displeased his proud relations quite beyond reconciliation 
by wooing and wedding, not a lady of gentle blood but a 
quiet peasant girl, by whom he had five daughters and three 
sons. With the exception of two children, all survived him. 

Tycho’s rising fame had now (1574) attracted the attention 
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of the capital. Several noble Danish students at the univer- 
sity were anxious that he should deliver a course of lectures, 
He did not fayor the proposition, and complied only upon a 
most urgent appeal from the king. Beginning September, 1574, 
and extending throughout a year, he gave a full course treating 
of the science of astronomy; also defending and explaining all 
the speculations of astrology. 

Subsequent to these lectures he travelled extensively in 
Germany; made the acquaintance of the immortal Landgrave, 
Wilhelm IV. of Hesse, at Cassel; then went to Frankfort-on- 
the-Main; thence to Basle; through Switzerland to Venice, and 
back to Denmark. 

The patronage which had been extended to astronomers by 
several of the reigning princes of Germany seems to have 
created a love of science in the minds of other monarchs. The 
King of Denmark, Frederick II., felt chagrined that the only 
astronomer of his domain should carry on his observations in 
distant kingdoms, and that such discoveries should reflect glory 
upon other courts than his own. Early in 1576 his attention 
had been specially drawn to Tycho, by Landgrave Wilhelm II. 
He urged the king to assist Tycho, so that the distinguished 
astronomer might pursue his investigations at home. This 
course would reflect credit upon the king and his country, and 
be of inestimable value to the advancement of science in his 
dominion. 

Tycho was about to leave his native land for ever and 
reside at Basle, when noble messengers summoned him before 
the king. His majesty received him with flattering kindness, 
and made a munificent offer. He promised to give Tycho a 
grant for life of the island of Hveen; to construct and furnish 
with instruments an observatory; to erect a palatial home for 
his family; and to equip a laboratory for the continuation of 
his chemical studies. Tycho deliberated a few days, consulted 
his friends, and then accepted the offer. He was loyal to his 
country, and rejoiced in the thought that whatever success and 
glory should attend his future efforts would belong to his 
native land. 

Tycho was well pleased with his new possessions. Nearly in 
the centre of the isle, one hundred and sixty feet above sea- 
level, he selected a spot as the site of his residence and obser- 
vatory. This he properly named Uraniberg, “The City of the 
Heavens.” * 

Work commenced immediately. The corner-stone was laid 
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with the rising of the sun on August 8, 1576. Building opera- 
tions proceeded steadily under the direction of an architect and 
the personal supervision of Tycho. The house was soon ready 
for occupancy, although it was not completed until 1580. On 
Tycho’s birthday, December 14, 1576, he began a series of 
observations which were continued for more than twenty years. 

Uraniberg was in an enclosure 300 feet square, the four 
corners of which corresponded exactly with the four cardinal 








TycHo’s ASTRONOMICAL PALACE, 


points. The stone-covered earthen walls forming the enclosure 
were 18 feet high, with a thickness of 16 feet at the base. At 
the middle of each wall was a semi-circular bend 73 feet in 
diameter, each enclosing an arbor or summer-house. At the 
east and west angles of the enclosure were gates to its interior. 
In small rooms over the gateways mastiffs kept watch, and 
their barking announced the arrival of strangers. At the north 
and south angles were small buildings, in style similar to the 
main structure, erected respectively for printing-house and for 
servants’ quarters. Inside the walls were extensive orchards, 
shrubberies, and flower-gardens. 

Uraniberg was built of red brick with sandstone trimmings, 
after the school of the Gothic and Renaissance. Slender spires 
and tastefully decorated gables and cornices harmonized with 
the serene life and habits of a worshipper of Urania. Pictures, 
inscriptions, statues, and ornaments, in lavish profusion, bespoke 
the refined taste and high culture of the possessor. The build- 
ing was one hundred feet long, surmounted in the centre by 
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an octagonal pavilion, a dome with clock-dials east and west, 
and a spire with a gilt Pegasus serving as weather-vane. 

In this building were museum and library, underneath in a 
subterranean crypt was a laboratory, with sixteen furnaces of 
various kinds. Below this again was a well forty feet deep, 
supplying water by siphons to every part of the building. 

Besides the principal building were two others to the north 
and south, one for a work-shop, the other a farm-house. 

On the hill south of Uraniberg was a subterranean observa- 
tory for larger instruments which required to be firmly fixed, 
and protected from wind and weather. Tycho named this ob- 
servatory Stiernberg. It consisted of several crypts, separated 
by solid walls, and to these there was a subterranean passage 
from the laboratory in Uraniberg. 

During the erection of these many buildings Tycho was 
busily occupied in preparing elaborate and costly instruments 
of observation. Upon these he expended not less than a “ton 
of gold” of his personal income, and was continuously aided 
by the generosity of his royal patron. 

Within this ideal “City of the Heavens” Tycho passed his 
serene and valuable existence from the end of 1576 to the 
spring of 1597. During these years he accumulated a mass of 
invaluable observations. He was assisted by a dozen pupils, 
whom he boarded and educated. Some of these were sent 
by the king and were educated at his majesty’s expense. 
Others were sent by different cities and academies, and promis- 
ing students of astronomy who came of their own accord were 
likewise admitted and educated by the generous Tycho. 

There was much to do for all these young men. Astro- 
nomical work was their principal occupation. The laboratory 
was also in constant use. Tycho had a fondness for compound- 
ing medicines, which he distributed free of charge. As a result 
those in need of remedies flocked to Hveen. In the official 
Danish pharmacopceia of 1658 several of Tycho’s elixirs are 
quoted. 

Every phenomenon that appeared in the heavens was ob- 
served with the utmost precision. Regular series of observa- 
tions were carried on for determining the places of fixed stars, 
and for improving the tables of the sun, moon, and planets. 

Scientific work was never neglected. Physical recreation, for 
which the island offered diverse means, was by no means over- 
looked. In the orchard provision was made for games of vari- 
ous kinds. Arrangements were made for the trapping of birds, 
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and there were plenty of hares and other small game for hunt- 
ing. Lovers of the rod found prime sport in the great number 
of fish-ponds divided by sluices into two rows which met in a 
lake, from which a winding river rippled through the cliff to the 
sea. On this spot Tycho afterwards built a paper-mill, which was 
driven by water from the fish-pond. The same water-wheel was 
used for turning machinery for preparing skins. Besides these 
lighter amusements, Tycho indulged in others of a higher plane. 
In 1584 he put up a printing-press. This he intended, primarily, 
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for the printing of his own works. When not thus employed 
he used it for the publication of his poems to the memory of 
departed friends, and other rhythmic effusions, in which direction 
he was quite gifted. Furthermore, Tycho was a princely host. 
His hospitality was unbounded. He graciously received throngs 
of visitors, learned and unlearned, nobles, princes, and philoso- 
phers, who came to pay homage to the first astronomer of the 
age and admire his magnificent temple. 

Tycho realized the insecure position governing his creations 
at Hveen. His endowments were dependent upon the king’s 
pleasure, and the island was given to science only so long as 
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the astronomer’s life should last. Some day these splendid 
buildings and this marvellous apparatus would vanish. Painful 
thought! His study of heaven and earth but the more forcibly 
convinced him that “life is short and art is long.” True, while 
his royal protector lived Tycho and his beloved science were 
secure. The king, Frederick II., appreciated the rare genius of 
his gifted subject. He was proud of that genius as conferring 
honor on his realm, and on the monarch who supported that 
genius. Nay, more, he regarded Tycho as a confidential and 
trusted friend to whom he ofttimes turned for counsel and 
advice. As proof of this high personal esteem, Frederick II. 
gave Tycho a golden neck-chain, with a pendant in the form 
of an elephant, bearing the king’s initials and motto. 

The year 1588 was one of serious significance to Tycho. 
King Frederick died. His eldest son, Prince Christian IV., at 
the age of eleven, was elected his successor. Life at Hveen 
continued as before. Tycho was honored and /¢ted by com- 
patriots and foreigners. This year, 1588, was further made 
memorable by the publication of a volume containing some of 
the results of his work at Uraniberg, and embodying his views 
on the construction of the universe. The special subject of 
this volume was the comet of 1577, the most conspicuous of the 
seven comets observed during his time. 

Naturally, Tycho’s brilliant renown created for him many 
enemies, jealous because they were utterly eclipsed by his high 
achievements, Rancor smouldered within their bosoms. The 
succession of the child-king was propitious to these enemies. 
They would prejudice him against Tycho. But the disposition 
and temper of Christian IV. were good. Moreover, a strong 
taste for science, above all for astronomy, had taken vigorous 
root in the Danish court. 

In 1591 Christian IV. visited Uraniberg. He was charmed 
with Tycho and his attainments. Tycho observed the young 
king’s admiration for a brass globe, which through internal 
mechanism imitated the diurnal motion of the heavens, the 
rising and setting of the sun and the phases of the moon. 
This Tycho presented to the king, and in turn received a gold 
chain with his majesty’s picture, and the assurance of his un- 
alterable devotion and protection. 

Nevertheless, Tycho was justified in fearing a discontinuance 
of royal patronage. Trivial complaints were the foundation for 
serious offense. His envious enemies made mountains from 
mole-hills. 
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A nobleman kicked Tycho’s dog. Tycho resented the 

cruelty. He reproached the nobleman, at the cost, however, of 
incurring that aristocrat’s bitter animosity. A petty dispute 
with a tenant was grossly magnified, and proved an obstruction 
to the great astronomer’s hitherto unbroken peace. Another 
fruitful source of annoyance was that he failed to keep in 
repair a chapel in the Roskilde Cathedral, from which he en- 
joyed the income on condition that he keep it in repair. 
These really trifling things undermined his position in Denmark, 
because his jealous fellow-nobles embraced these opportunities 
for fanning the flame of discontent with the highly paid and 
much favored scientist. 
Another of the several 
causes which eventually 
induced Tycho to leave 
Denmark was the quarrel 
with a former pupil, who 
at one time was betrothed 
to Tycho’s eldest daugh- 
ter. 

It is difficult to trace 
the real motive of the 
young king’s change to- 
wards the illustrious as- 
tronomer. No doubt 
Tycho’s brilliant attain- 
ments and almost miracu- 
lous prosperity brought 
him enemies in propor- 
tion. It was inevitable. 

Success and jealousy are 

comrades. At opportune 

times his enemies suggest- 

ed that Tycho had been 

petted quite long enough, 

and such enormous funds SEXTANS TRIGONIUS. 

expended on instruments 

was sheer extravagance, especially as Tycho had considerable 
means of his own. 

Tycho keenly felt the lack of appreciation with which he 
was now received. He pined for the companionship of conge- 
nial minds. In a measure this yearning overcame his regret at 
leaving Hveen; Uraniberg, his happy home for nearly a quarter 
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of a century, the buildings and instruments—wonders of the 
age—creatures of his mind and labor, and the obscure island 
celebrated solely because of his work. 

It is generally supposed that Tycho was forced to leave 
Hveen. This is a mistake. There was no absolute compulsion, 
but things in general were made disagreeable beyond huinan 
endurance. Tycho left Hveen March 29, 1597, for Copenhagen. 
From thence after a few months, he sailed for Rostock. 
Tycho attempted a reconciliation with Christian IV. His ap- 
peal was harshly rejected, showing how thoroughly the young 
monarch’s mind had become estranged. 

The plague hastened Tycho’s departure from Rostock. He 
accepted the invitation of Heinrich Rantzov to reside at his 
castle, Wandsbeck, near Hamburg. This castle had recently 
been rebuilt. It was elegant and comfortable—to some extent 
even bearing favorable comparison with the home he had just 
left for ever. 

Tycho resumed his observations and began the work of an 
illustrated description of his instruments. For years it had 
been his idea to publish such a book, and now he deemed it 
very desirable. In fact it was almost imperative to sustain his 
reputation, and impress learned and influential men with the 
unparalleled extent of his scientific research. He had brought 
his printing-press along, so the book was printed under his own 
eyes. The volume was dedicated to Emperor Rudolph, whose 
service Tycho was about to enter. 

Tycho arrived at Prague in June, 1599. The German 
emperor, Rudolph, was deeply interested in science. He was 
most gracious towards the distinguished astronomer, and fixed 
upon him a liberal salary and the castle of Benatky as his 
dwelling and observatory. But work here was somewhat 
hindered by financial difficulties. 

It was at castle Benatky that Kepler sought Tycho. After 
considerable misunderstanding between these two great men— 
Tycho who had given Kepler the “place to stand on,” and 
Kepler who “did move the world ”—co-operation in the service 
of science was established between them. 

On October 13 Tycho was invited to a supper. At table he 
was seized with an illness which was the beginning of the end 
of his illustrious career. He lingered but a few days. Con- 
scious of near dissolution, he begged Kepler to continue his 
noble work for the advancement of astronomy. Tycho’s death 
occurred on October 24, 1601. 
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On November 4, with great pomp and ceremony, the re- 
mains of the immortal Tycho were entombed in the Teynkirche. 
His resting-place is marked by a handsome monument of red 
marble erected by his children. 

Considering the magnitude of Tycho’s labor, his life of 
nearly fifty-five years seems a long one. His name and work 
will be revered and live so long as does the science of astron- 
omy. 

Tycho was above the average in stature; corpulent in later 
years; of ruddy complexion, with “ reddish-yellow” hair and 
beard. He was of lofty independence of character, ever fear- 
less of speaking his convictions, regardless of making dire 
enemies. Hypocrisy he abhorred. He was frank, honest, and 
kind, a man of great piety, whose daily life was elevated by 
constant reference to a superintending Providence. He had the 
deepest veneration for the Scriptures. The sublime wonders of 
the heavens intensified his admiration of the divine power and 
wisdom. 


THE MURAL QUADRANT.—Tycho’s famous Mural Quadrant was a brass arc of 63¢ feet 
radius, 5 inches broad, and 2 inches thick, fastened to the wall. It had two movable sights. 
At the centre of the arc was a small window or hole in the wall. In this aperture, at right 
angles to the wall, was a gilt cylinder, along which the observer sighted within the movable 
sights on the arc. 

The space on the wall between the arc was artistically decorated with a picture of Tycho, 
and six interior views of Uraniberg. The astronomer is pointing to the opening in the wall ; 
a dog lies at his feet ; two views each, of the observatory, library and laboratory, are in the 
spaces indicated in the drawing. Directly behind Tycho isa niche with a small globe, to either 
side of which are portraits of King Frederick II. and Queen Sophia. 

SEXTANS TRIGONIUS.—This instrument was of solid wood, with brass arc 5% feet radius, 
supported on a copper-sheeted globe. This arrangement permitted adjustment of the instru- 
ment in any plane. When in the desired position two long rods, resting on the floor, held the 
sextant firm and steady. 
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C/ESAR’S HEAD. 
BY JOHN J. A BECKET. 


i ND so, with that tender thought in his mind of the 

m@ sweet girl clinging to her father’s hand and im- 

ploring him with childlike earnestness not to lean 

over Czsar’s Head and look straight down two 

Ean §=8thousand feet upon the blended tops of the 

trees so far below, Duncan Cameron fell asleep. How long he 

slept, or what really woke him, he never knew. He himself 

always believed it was the instinctive moving of his heart at 
the psychic touch of the One Woman. 

Then he heard a faint creaking of the hall-door. The 
thought occurred to him that the wind had blown it open, and 
feeling that such hospitable entrance accorded to the chilly air 
would mean cool rooms for the party he sprang out of bed, 
threw on his clothes, and went to close it. 

The porch of the hotel annex at Czsar’s Head was simply 
an embrasure with a small room on either side, while the door 
into the gaunt hall was set in the front of the house between 
them. Cameron occupied one of these outside rooms. He 
found the door half open. Then he reflected that he had been 
the last man to come out, and that he had carefully latched it. 
The wind was not strong enough to burst it open; therefore 
some one must have come out. 

“Perhaps Carey wanted to have a smoke and preferred to 
take it in this fine moonlight,” he said to himself. 

So Cameron pulled out a cigar, lit it, and strolled forth 
himself into a night which made sleep seem sordid. For a 
glorious moon, full and lustrous, rode in stately loneliness high 
in the heavens. The wind rustled softly through the young 
leaves. 

There was an alluring isolation in the place and hour for 
the fine-fibred young fellow. The day before had been so 
full of wholesome stimulus. The long horseback ride up the 
wild mountain road through an air of effervescent purity; the 
grim, aching barrenness of this deserted annex to a summer 
hotel on the heights; the exorcism of its bald discomfort by 
huge wood fires on the sepulchral hearths, and the most savory of 
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suppers in the one-storied cottage where the hotel man lived 
and housed his lively brood of children. The strongest note 
in it all, like the evening star glittering on the front of night, 
had been she, that fair, sweet girl, woman in her strength of 
feeling, child in her utter simplicity. How acute a yearning he 
felt for her! 

The scene from Czsar’s Head had been a unique factor in 
the day’s delightful emotions: that small plateau, the top of a 
column of two thousand feet of rock springing from a plain of 
forest trees into the air. From it the eye seemed to see a 
misty stretch of ocean, dim, blue, mysterious, while a long line 
of swelling ground had looked like some huge billow curling 
till it should break in voiceless lapse upon the dumb shore. It 
had been fascinating, this phantom sea of such ample reach and 
without the big, hollow boom with which the ocean chants its 
joy. 

When he had hooked his foot in a fissure of the rock and 
had leaned over to sound with his eye the misty depths, what 
a touch of sweet alarm had quivered in her entreaty that he 
would not! She had said that she could not have stood so 
near the brink without feeling that impulse to cast herself down 
which assails some brains on lofty heights. 

The fancy took Cameron to wander to the Head now and 
look forth on the great blue vastness below swathed in the 
pearly folds of the moonlight. He turned and walked down 
the path. There was a dainty charm about the young trees 
with their slender branches and small leaves that fretted the 
silvery path with inky arabesques. He thought of the Latin 
poet to whom all in nature sang the name of his beloved. 
The hushed silence of the night seemed to breathe Eva’s name 
to his heart. How sweet and tender she was. And how 
simply true! What a new world her love would make for him. 
No wonder that her father guarded her as the apple of his— 

But what was that? Ahead, through the bushes, he caught 
a gleam of something white. Probably the moonlight blanch- 
ing the lichened face of some rock. But no! There it was 
again. This time plainly discernible through a _ clearing—a 
white form, moving. Near Czsar’s Head, too. Did the spot 
boast a ghost undiscovered by the guide-books? What a lure 
for a “harnt,” that solitary eyry! 

Suddenly another thought, infinitely more perturbing, shot 
through his mind—one that made his heart leap to his throat. 
It was an awesome fancy. He dashed forward, bounding lightly 
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along on the tips of his feet like some swift thief of the night. 
Then his legs refused to move and all strength died utterly 
from out him! 

For there, right on the small, flat top of Casar’s Head, was a 
fairy figure in white, with soft masses of hair lying like a halo 
round her head, where the moonbeams touched it. The girl 
had crossed the first part of the ledge and with slow steps was 
advancing steadily toward the. brink of the abyss, tranquilly 
moving on toward the dread edge of the cliff. 

To his dying day Cameron could never recall unmoved that 
frightful moment in which all use of his limbs seemed denied 
to him. His mind was working with the lightning energy of 
excitement while he seemed doomed to stand there, stricken to 
inertness, and behold her walk calmly on until her last light 
step should hurl her, like a storm-blown snow-flake, into the 
depths. 

With a frenzied effort he shook off the paralysis his horror 
had begotten. As lightly as possible he sprang forward with 
mad haste. The thought of the shock of awakening her darted 
through his mind. If he could avoid that! But she must be 
brought to a halt at any cost. On that hung life or death 
beyond the peradventure of a doubt. 

He slipped breathlessly in front of her, and braced himself 
like a wall. He was not a yard from the brink, but he took 
no heed of the dim blue depths below. He stood like a thing 
of stone, despite his labored breathing. His heart hammered 
against his chest, his temples throbbed. 

She touched him as she moved forward. What would she 
do? Would it awake her? No! She paused. Then slowly, 
hesitatingly, turned aside. A few quick steps, and again he 
stood in her path. There was the same hesitation on the part 
of the girl as she encountered once more this obstacle; but she 
once more deviated from her course, and this time her steps 
were no longer toward the brink of the cliff. Using the same 
tactics he had already employed with success, Cameron directed 
her slow, tentative steps back into the woodland path leading 
to the “ Annex.” 

At last the strange companions, the strong man, quivering 
from the nervous strain and so achingly awake, and the delicate 
girl, in the calm unconsciousness of slumber, arrived at an open 
spot, some yards from the Head. But Cameron was by no 
means at ease as yet. There was still a point to be settled. 
Ought he to awaken her? If he could guide her gently and 
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surely back to the very door of her room so that no one, not 
even the girl herself, should know of this adventure of the 
night, that would be the best solution of the whole thing. But 
with his heavy shoes he could hardly hope to go through the 
hall without creaks from the wooden floor, and he knew no way 
to arrest her till he should have removed them. 

But this night air on her thinly-clad person! He feared the 
effect of that. If she were awakened she could easily return to 
her room without alarming any one. Poor Cameron hadn’t 
the faintest idea what one did when roused from a somnambu- 
listic state. Would she scream, or have hysterics, or promptly 
faint? Or might she be so gradually led to a knowledge of 
things that the full shock of surprise and fright could be 
avoided? A slight shiver that ran over the girl determined him 
to awaken her, at all events. 

He gently took her fingers in his hand. There was no 
response to this. He gave a quick, strong pressure to her 
chilly fingers. The girl halted, slowly withdrew her hand, and 
shivered again. Then her eyes began to fill with consciousness. 
Her hand went pitifully to her head. As she looked about her 
in a frightened way Cameron spoke. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Miss Donaldson,” he said, in as calm a 
tone as possible. He even tried to inject a cheerful sound into 
his words, “We were walking, and you had a slight speli of 
unconsciousness. You know me—Duncan Cameron? How do 
you feel?” 

“Where am I? What is the matter?” There was a tremu- 
lous quiver in her voice, and she looked vaguely around, letting 
her startled gaze flutter back to the young fellow, who was try- 
ing his best to simulate a matter-of-fact ease. He had all a man’s 
horror of a scene, and had a sense of impending hysterics. But 
the die was cast. 

“First, you must feel perfectly calm,” he said with decision. 
“Tt is nothing at all. Won’t you let me put this coat about 
you? You see, you came out for a little walk in this lovely 
moonlight, and I chanced to meet you; and now you are go- 
ing back to the house very quietly so as not to alarm them. 
Just put this coat about you. Do, I entreat you! It is so 
cool,” 

He threw off his coat and wrapped it about the girl’s shoul- 
ders. She looked into his eyes with a troubled gaze, and trem- 
bled all over. Then she burst into a little moan and cried 
brokenly : 
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“Oh! I do not understand anything. Where is papa? How 
am I here? Tell me! I must know!” 

“You know me, do you not, Miss Donaldson ?—Duncan Cam- 
eron. You must know that no harm can come to you while 
you are with me? I assure you, if you will only be calm and 
control yourself, I will explain the whole thing, and you will 
see that it is nothing. I beg of you to compose yourself.” 
For she was still looking nervously about her, unable to fully 
realize the situation. 

He marked with some satisfaction that her gaze seemed to 
become clearer as it rested on him. He bravely kept up a 
smiling front, as if it were a very simple thing after all. 

“Keep the coat about you or you will feel the air too much. 
You see, it is only this. Will you take my arm? and we can 
walk on while I explain. You must have left the house in a 
half-asleep condition, you know. I happened to hear you go 
out, and realizing what it was, came and roused you; that is all. 
Now it is all right. There is not a bit of harm done. Don’t 
you understand, my dear girl?” 

To his immense relief the strained look had somewhat died 
out of her dilated eyes. It was a positive joy to him to see 
that she grasped the situation and would not break down. She 
spoke hurriedly. 

“You mean that I have been walking in my sleep! I can- 
not understand it. Is that the hotel there?” for they had now 
come to where the broad side of the wooden building gleamed 
whitely in the moonlight. “ But where is papa? why is he not 
here?” 

“He does not know it. Nobody knows it but me. I was 
awake and heard the door. If you get quietly back to your 
room no one need know it until the morning. There is no 
object in frightening your father, as it might if he were to 
learn it now. Won’t you go quietly and bravely back and go 
to sleep? In the morning you will be all right. I implore you 
to do this, like a brave girl.” 

“Yes, I will,” said the girl. “I never did such a thing as 
this in my life before. You are very good. What a shame 
that you should have been awakened! What time is it?” she 
exclaimed quickly. 

“T haven’t my watch here,” said Cameron with a short laugh. 
“ But I will look at it as soon as I get to my room and will 
tell you to-morrow morning.” 

“And there you are in your shirt-sleeves!” she cried re- 
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morsefully. “You are right, papa must not know it until 
morning. He would not sleep a wink all night, and he could 
do nothing. You are very kind. This is dreadful! How could 
I have done such a ridiculous thing ?”’- 

She was walking rapidly now toward the house. She softly 
ascended the steps, and Cameron pushed the door open gently 
for her to enter. 

“Thanks!” she said in a whisper. “Here is your coat. 
Good-night.” She extended her hand hurriedly. 

“ Good-night, and God bless you!” said Cameron in a whis- 
per. He bent on the impulse of the moment and pressed his 
lips to her hand with intense fervor. She drew it away then 
with tender coyness, touched his cheek lightly with her finger, 
a timid, caressing stroke. Quickly and softly the door was 
closed. 

Cameron was too much roused to sleep. Besides, there was 
a leaven of thought within his brain which made it sweet to wan- 
der in the hallowing calm of the austere moonlight. He had 
saved this dear girl’s life. Probably some strange germ of 
thought, sown in her brain the preceding day, had led her in 
her sleep by a nearly fatal fascination to the airy crest of 
Cesar’s Head. Oh, if he had not awakened! A shudder ran 
through him at the thought. What a proud happiness to him 
that some occult feeling had roused him at that juncture. How 
true his feeling toward her, and what sympathy it proved be- 
tween them, that her danger should have affected him when 
they were both wrapped in slumber ! 

And what eloquence there had been in that light touch of 
her finger upon his cheek! He put his hand up to his face to 
feel the consecrated spot. He had saved her life, and that gave 
him a claim upon it. Would she not save his? for he could 
not live without her. He felt that now, strongly and surely. 
Ah, if morning would only come! But he was excitedly hap- 
py as it was, and paced to and fro over the short grass like a 
knight keeping vigil over his mistress. Knight or not, that is 
what he was doing. There was hardly a likelihood of another 
somnambulistic sortie on Eva Donaldson’s part; but if there 
should be, he was there. 

And there he was when the sun, like a mass of molten 
metal, squeezed its way up through the different strata of haze, 
straining on to its full unconfined splendor. It was the most 
undignified sunrise Cameron had ever seen. The sun was 
stretched and crowded and squeezed, now pulled out like a 
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pear, and again flattened like a pumpkin, yet rising still with 
fat, soggy doggedness. 

“ Poor old sun!” Cameron said to it apostrophizingly. “You 
might usher in this day for me with a little better rise than 
that. You look groggy and the worse for wear.” 

That he might not look a little too much so himself, Dun- 
can Cameron went to his room and took a cold bath and a 
vigorous rub. But there was a slightly haggard look about his 
honest eyes even then. However, as offset, there was a greater 
brightness about them than usual when he met Eva Donaldson 
and the rest of the party at breakfast. That young woman ex- 
tended her hand with a little restraint as she bade him good- 
morning, but her smooth cheeks were red enough to satisfy her 
father’s fondest desire as she did so. There was a cordial 
warmth in the young man’s greeting, and an eager tenderness 
in his glance which disturbed and yet comforted poor Mr. 
Donaldson. If Eva entertained a liking for this strapping fel- 
low, he was somewhat consoled to think that it was a recipro- 
cated feeling. He was beginning to feel that it was. 

They were to start back soon after breakfast. There was 
really nothing of interest in the place save Czesar’s Head. To 
Cameron that had decidedly waned as an attraction, and he was 
sorry to hear Mrs. McNiel say to Mr. Donaldson: “We will 
walk over and take one more look from Czsar’s Head, and 
then we can start.” 

When they got there he remained with the girl and her 
father somewhat in the rear. The event of last night seemed 
like a dream. He was so honest that it weighed on him slightly 
to think that the girl was unconscious of her nocturnal visit to 
the spot, and that the bluff, hearty father was ignorant of his 
dear daughter’s wandering altogether. He was outspoken and 
frank to such a degree that deception, even for pity’s sake, irked 
Duncan Cameron. 

“TI think I will go down there,” said Miss Donaldson sud- 
denly. “It is silly to have such a feeling.” 

“No, no; don’t!” exclaimed Cameron impulsively. “You 
mustn’t carry away an unpleasant impression of the place, you 
know,” he added, quickly, as her eyes turned toward him with 
quick inquiry in them at this outbreak. She remained where 
she was. 

Mr. Donaldson said he thought that the two women and 
Mr. Cameron should ride during the first part of the return 
trip. “The air is a little chilly, and you will get your blood in 
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motion better on horseback than by driving. We can change 
after awhile.” 

After they began the descent of the mountain Cameron 
busied himself with a hundred things other than the subject 
uppermost in his mind. The girl’s cheeks were rather white 
and her eyes seemed to him worn and tired. They kept with 
Mrs. McNiel carefully. They were each trying to seem perfect- 
ly natural. But there were passages of silence which spoke 
loudly of the undercurrent in their thoughts. They were some 
distance ahead of the buckboard. At last, when they came to 
a comparatively long stretch of the road with an easy grade, 
Cameron exclaimed with forced animation: ‘ Miss Donaldson, 
this beast of mine is longing for a splendid run and your little 
mare is pulling on the snaffle. Let us have a good dash along 
here. What do you say, Mrs. McNiel? It will warm us up.” 

“Go ahead,” said Mrs. McNiel. “I will catch up with you 
if I don’t keep up with you.” 

“ Admirable woman!” thought Cameron. Miss Donaldson 
gathered up her reins quickly and struck the flank of her mare 
a sharp blow with her crop. The two flew along in a wild, 
long rush. Cameron had no occasion to keep his horse down 
in order to stay closely by his companion’s side. He looked 
with fiery admiration at the slender, erect figure of the girl, 
sitting her animal so lightly, so firmly, and guiding with so sure 
a hand. For a mile they let out their horses, feeling all the 
exhilaration of this bounding, free movement in the fresh morn- 
ing air. At last Miss Donaldson pulled her horse in and they 
fell into a walk. 

“That is better than champagne,” said Cameron enthusias- 
tically. “It has brought the color into your cheeks. Did it 
tire you?” 

“Not the least bit,” she replied. ‘I should like to keep it 
up for an hour. But you look worn and fagged out this morn- 
ing.” She darted a quick glance at him. “I am dreadfully 
vexed with myself. Did you goto bed right away last night?” 

“Not right away,” said Cameron with stress on the “right,” 
as if it were almost right away. “The night was so glorious 
that I enjoyed myself immensely stalking about in the moon 
light.” 

Miss Donaldson almost stopped her horse as she suddenly 
said: “I hope you didn’t stay up with the idea that I would 
indulge in any more night wanderings. I cannot imagine how 
I could have done such a thing. And it is worrying me; for I 
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must tell papa, and it will upset him dreadfully. He has been 
so happy here in Asheville, and had quite got over his absurd 
fretting about my health. And now when he finds out that I 
am given to strolling around in the silent watches of the night 
sound asleep, he will worry himself to death.” 

“Well, I don’t see why you should tell him at all,” said 
Cameron robustly. “It was a perfectly exceptional thing, and 
not a bit of harm came of it. What is the object in telling 
him?” 

“T have never had a secret from him in my life,” replied 
the: girl pensively, “‘and it will make me feel so strangely to 
keep this from him. But I do not want to worry him and there 
is nothing he could do, as you say. What time was it when 
you went in?” 

“Well, a little after sunrise,” replied Cameron with a short 
laugh. “And such a sunrise! I wish you could have seen the 
majestic orb of day crowding into the world. It was squeezed 
all out of shape.” 

“Why did you stay up all night?” she exclaimed with an 
accent of reproach. “Out in that chilly air! And in your state 
of health! It was reckless.” 

Cameron leaned back in his saddle and the woods rang with 
his mellow laughter. “My state of health?” he said, when he 
had recovered from this outburst. “ My dear Miss Donaldson, 
I am as healthy as an ox. Where did you get such an idea as 
that my health was not perfect? And it was not cold. I 
haven’t had such a jolly good time for years as those hours 
last night after you left me. They passed only too quickly. 
I was thinking of you,” he said with a change of voice, leaning 
forward and looking at her tenderly. 

“T am afraid Mrs. McNiel will get lost,” she said thought- 
fully, turning in her saddle and trying to see where that worthy 
laggard was. 

“Mrs. McNiel is all right. She is coming on at a comfort- 
able jog which, I regret to say, will bring her up with us alto- 
gether too soon. I only wish we were to ride all the way to 
Asheville by ourselves,” he added warmly. 

“You might get very tired,” replied Miss Donaldson. She 
put forward her gloved hand and smoothed out a tangle in her 
horse’s mane. “How lovely those woods are this morning,” 
she added, straightening herself and looking at the young leaves 
twinkling in the sunlight. The charm of coquetry lies in a 
pleased recognition of its mechanics. 
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“Do you think,” said Cameron, disdaining these attempts to 
divert him from the theme, “that if I could walk all night per- 
fectly happy in the mere thought of you, I should not find 
your presence in the bright day a joy? Miss Donaldson, I 
found out something in this night on Czsar’s Head which I 
must tell you”; and his tone softened while he rode more closely 
to her side and looked eagerly at the girl, whose head was 
drooping a little. “I found that my life will not be much to 
me unless I have you to share it with me. My dear girl,” and © 
he put his hand on hers impulsively, “I love you. Tell me, is 
there hope for me? Do you care for me? Will you let me 
try to make your life a happy one?” 

He was bending toward her, his horse so close to hers that 
his leg rubbed against the sleek side of the mare she rode. 
The girl raised her face to his, her fair cheeks flushed, the white 
lids drooping a little over her brilliant eyes. Her whole expres- 
sion answered him, although she said not a word. She only 
smiled ingenuously. It was the fully blossomed woman delight- 
fully content to be a child for the moment. 

He leaned still more toward her, and his long arm stole 
about her slender waist. She swayed slightly toward him and 
in another moment his lips met hers. It isn’t the easiest 
achievement in the world, an embrace on horseback, but Came- 
ron felt that it was the most rapturous moment he had ever 
known in the saddle. 

“Then you will marry me, dearest?” he cried with boyish 
eagerness. 

“You must ask papa,” she answered coyly. 

“But you love me, Eva?” he insisted impetuously. 

She turned her rosy face, and with a childlike movement 
leaned once more toward him, looked with the dearest modesty 
into his yearning eyes, and said slowly, “ Yes; dearly.” 

“But, my darling,” said Cameron, after another immeasurable 
moment of life, “what if your father should positively refuse 
his consent ?” 

“Papa refuse to let me marry the man I love!” she cried 
with an ineffable air of wonder and amusement. “You do not 
know papa,” she added with decision. Then, as if considering 
the impossible case as an hypothesis, she melted into a smile, 
slow, bewitching, and innocently arch, as she said: “If he did, 
why I should probably get up in my sleep and elope with you!” 
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THE CITY OF THE SOUL AND ITS CHURCHES.* 


BY ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 


EW studies are more interesting to a Catholic who 
visits the centre of Christendom in the spirit, if 
not in the garb of a pilgrim, than a study, how- 
ever slight, of the churches of Rome. The inter- 
ests, even apart from religion proper, connected 

with them are almost as varied as they are boundless. Art, 
architecture, history sacred and secular, biographies of saints 
and sinners, politics national, imperial, and cosmopolitan—these 
and other mundane interests combine to make the churches 
which cluster around the shrines of the apostles in the Eternal 
City to be unique both in kind and in degree. Whilst, if to 
the more temporary attractions be added features in their ex- 
istence which possess a higher importance, the story and pres- 
ent position of these sacred buildings assume an aspect which 
before was wanting to them. The churches of Rome, then, it 
will be allowed, deserve and will repay, from many points of 
view, long continued and patient study. It was the writer’s 
privilege, many years ago, during more than a single winter 
spent in the centre of Christendom, to be enabled to devote a 
certain amount of time and some attention to this many-sided 
and exhaustless topic, as an amateur student. Under such a 
condition, the result of his studies could not fail to be super- 
ficial; yet even a superficial view of such a subject, if entered 
upon with proper dispositions, is productive of benefit to the 
mind of the student, and may be made of some interest to 
others, if it be supported by authorities. It is not impossible, 
therefore, that in conjunction with the professional leading of 
an expert and master of the power of the late Mr. Fergusson, 
and of ecclesiastical specialists of the position of Monsignor 
Montault and of the late Dr. Donovan—in those portions of 
their several works which treat of the topic in question—facts 
and opinions, judgments and memories, may be made from 
rough notes, or may be repeated from more polished pages, 


*A History of Architecture in all Countries. By James Fergusson. Third edition; 
vols. i. and ii. London: Murray. 1893. tome, Ancient and Modern. By Jeremiah 
Donovan. In four volumes. Rome. 1842. L’ Année Liturgigue a Rome, By X. Barbier 
de Montault. Fifth edition. Rome: Spithover. 1870.——Diario Romano. Rome. 1879. 
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which may prove acceptable to the reader of the following 
lines. 
THEIR DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER. 


One preliminary thought may be dwelt on for a moment. 
The churches of Rome, as a whole, enjoy a special peculiarity 
over those of any other modern city. Individual temples else- 
where in Italy may surpass any given sacred edifice in Rome— 
always excepting St. Peter’s, which stands alone—in their design 
or execution. The cathedrals or churches at Ravenna, Venice, 
Florence, Milan, Siena, Padua, Perugia, Assisi, Bologna, Verona, 
Pisa, or Pavia, to name no more, may be able to boast of 
special ecclesiastical attractions incomparably grand or beautiful 
or rare or precious, in comparison with any other building in 
the civilized world. Older and more magnificent mosaics, a 
larger number of pictures and frescoes of note, finer marbles or 
more delicate inlaid work, richer and more curious painted glass, 
more elaborate tombs and sculpture in stone or metal, hand- 
somer and completer exteriors or nobler and more impressive 
interiors, higher or more elegant campaniles or more dignified 
domes, or more aerial cupolas, or edifices with larger conven- 
tual or religious or philanthropic institutions attached—these one 
by one may be witnessed and enjoyed elsewhere than in Rome. 
But, on the whole, in the combination of varied interests, asso- 
ciations or facts, whether in artistic instinct, intellectual 
culture, historical memories, or devout -use, the ecclesiastical 
riches of the centre of Christendom are far greater than those 
of any other single town, or it may almost be said of any 
other single state. The churches of Rome are unapproachable 
and unmatched, not without cause and reason, being as they 
are those of the metropolis of revealed religion. Christian 
Rome, as remarked by Dr. Donovan, “is pre-eminently distin- 
guished for the multiplicity, magnitude, and magnificence of her 
churches, in which she far excels all the other cities of the 
Christian world.” 


HOW MANY THEY ARE. 


Perhaps the first thing which strikes a stranger in a study 
of the churches of Rome is their number; ancient, middle-age, 
and now again comparatively modern, by rebuilding or restora- 
tion, they seem almost countless. It was formerly a common, 
though always a hazardous and usually an unverified remark of 
tourists, that you could see a fresh church in Rome every day 
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in the year. Apparently, there is no exaggeration here. Accord- 
ing to the later estimate of Monsignor Montault, there exists, 
as a fact, not fewer than 433, not including private chapels, and 
conventual and other oratories, though Dr. Donovan, in 1842, 
was content to account for only 300. Now, the population of 
the Eternal City, before its siege and capture by the Italian 
troops, was calculated at 200,000. Hence, if we adopt a moder- 
ate estimate of churches and take a round number for facility 
of creating an average, we perceive that in the days of its free- 
dom Rome possessed one consecrated temple for every 500 of 
its inhabitants. These 400 churches are divided amongst 54 
parishes, of which 45 are inside and g stand outside the walls, 
under a system finally arranged early in the present century by 
Pope Leo XII.—an arrangement which, within the circuit of 
the walls, allots about seven churches or chapels to each parish. 


A SEVEN-FOLD ARRANGEMENT. 


The churches again are divisible into a seven-fold order: 
1. The greater or patriarchal basilicas are so called because they 
either were originally or were subsequently assigned in honor of 
the five patriarchates of the Catholic Church, West and East, viz., 


of Rome, St. John Lateran; of Constantinople, St. Mary Major ; 
of Alexandria, St. Peter’s; of Antioch, St. Paul’s outside the 
walls; and of Jerusalem, St. Lawrence, also without the walls. 
Before the Reformation the King of England was the official 
Protector or Guardian of the Basilica of St. Paul; but it does 
not seem that the protectorate descended with the crown, as 
did, by the irony of fate, that other papal title, granted to 
Henry VIII. of England in the days of his faithfulness to 
Rome, but which now appertains to the Protestant Sovereign 
of Great Britain, Defender of the Faith. The kings of France, 
also, were designated the Protectors of St. John Lateran; but 
it is doubtful if this honor has descended to the President of 
the French Republic, though there be no reason in the nature 
of things why it should not have so descended, but rather the 
opposite; whilst, to this day, the King of Spain is the Guar- 
dian of St. Mary Major, and the Emperor of Austria nominally 
takes charge, when nothing has to be defended, of the Basilica 
of St. Peter. 2. The titular churches are 50 in number. These 
are the churches whence the cardinal-priests take their name and 
jurisdiction ; they include four of the five minor basilicas: St. 
Mary in Trastevere, St. Laurence in Damaso, St. Mary in 
Monte Sancto (Piazza del Popolo), and the church of the Min- 
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erva, together with two of the seven stational basilicas, St. 
Sebastian and St. Cross of Jerusalem. It was more than a 
happy accident which has allotted to the English cardinal the 
titular church of St. Gregory the Great, on the Ceelian Hill— 
to the head of that “Italian Mission” whose duty it is to re- 
claim for the second time the nineteenth century nation to the 
obedience of Peter. It may be added, that the cardinal-priests 


CHURCH OF ST. PETER AD VINCULA. 


in their several titular churches are privileged to wear the same 
sacred insignia that bishops wear in their dioceses, the mitre, 
pectoral cross, episcopal cross, gloves and sandals, etc., and can 
bestow solemn benediction with an indulgence of 100 days. 3. 
The capitular churches and collegiate churches are 16 in num- 
ber. They include three in each of the first two ranks, churches 
already named, together with St. Mary in Cosmedin, of the second 
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rank, and nine other collegiate churches, or capitular churches 
of the third, or lowest rank. The number of ecclesiastics who 
are attached to the three greater capitular churches is note- 
worthy. In addition to a College of Penitentiaries in each case 
(Minor Observants, Conventuals, and Dominicans, respectively), 
and also many chaplains, St. John Lateramr numbers 52 priests, 
St. Peter 93, and St. Mary Major 48. The clerical staff of St. 
Peter’s is described as follows: a cardinal-archpriest ; an episco- 
pal vicar; 20 senior canons; 35 beneficiaries; 26 beneficiary 
clerks; together with, as before said, chaplains and conventuals. 
4. The parochial churches, 54 in number, have already been 
named; and are divided into 22 parishes under the care of 
secular priests, 22 under religious priests, and 10 suburban dis- 
trict churches. 5. In the year 1870 not fewer than 89 religious 
orders, of men and women, were in this relation represented in 
Rome. The churches belonging to these houses are termed 
Religious Churches, and they number about 187 in all. 6. There 
are 28 national establishments in Rome, using the word in a 
liberal sense to denote natives of other localities, whether civic 
or national. These 28 establishments represent 47 churches, 
which are attached to cemeteries, hospitals, and colleges, reli- 
gious houses and convents, and confraternities and congrega- 
tions, whether priestly or secular—e.g., the corporation of Ger- 
man bakers. Two American colleges, and one English and 
Scotch and Irish college, are included in this division. The in- 
habitants of Bergamo, Brescia, Florence, Genoa, Lucca, Siena, 
and Venice amongst cities; and Armenians, Germans, Spanish, 
French, Greeks, Poles, Portuguese, and Swiss amongst the peo- 
ple of states not before named—are also represented. 7 and 
lastly: Churches and oratories of confraternities and guilds; but 
it is not needful to consider this class of minor temples. The 
statistics of the clergy who minister in these seven-fold descrip- 
tion of churches may here be summarized. The 200,000 souls 
in Rome are spiritually served by nigh upon 1,500 priests—in- 
cluding clerks, bishops, and cardinals—or one priest to about 
130 to 140 of the faithful. “This does not include, however, 
3,000 religious, divided amongst 50 congregations of men, many 
of whom are in holy orders. Whilst it may be added, in speak- 
ing of the population of religious in the Eternal City, that there 
are upwards of 2,000 nuns, distributed among 72 convents, in 
40 of which solemn vows are taken; whilst there are 800 semi- 
narists and collegians to recruit the ranks of the priesthood as 
the clergy, aged or otherwise, pass one by one to their reward. 
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THEY ARE BUILT IN MOST OUT-OF-THE-WAY PLACES. 


The next thing which attracts the observation of the 
Catholic student is the local position of the churches in Rome. 
Whether from an architectural or from an engineering point of 
view their locality is most varied, in some cases is almost unex- 
ampled. Of course, a considerable portion of the edifices are 
placed in positions with which we are familiar in other towns, 
in the piazza or street, on a hill-top, or in the bosom of a val- 
ley, or in any other commonplace locality. But the temples in 
Rome are often found in any but commonplace localities—they 
are sometimes built in the most out-of-the-way places. The 
employment of ancient sites and the utilization of ancient foun- 
dations; the adaptation of former buildings, however apparent- 
ly incongruous; the inequality of levels, high or low, artificial 
or accidental or natural; and the large tracts of country, culti- 
vated or desolate, enclosed within the city walls—these and many 
other peculiarities, more or less apposite or more or less discordant 
with the city and its story, give marked peculiarity and empha- 
sis to the position in which the Roman churches are built. For 
instance: One church is perched at the summit of a lofty flight 
of outside marble steps leading to the west front, perhaps 120 
or 130 in number; another is reached by a descending stair- 
case, leading into the narthex, of perhaps half as many steps, 
within the sacred building itself. Some are built so as to afford 
architectural effect to the general plan of the neighboring streets 
or houses; others are deposited in spots where these effects are 
ignored and the public ways have to be drawn to include the 
church, rather than the church being made to harmonize with 
the public way. Many are built in places where they cannot 
be hid; many are hid away in places which are hard to be 
found. Some are partially buried among the ruins of ancient 
Rome, or are wholly underground, or are cut out of a hillside, 
or are levelled up from a lower foundation in the valley. Some 
are discovered in wild, marshy, malaria-struck wastes without an 
inhabitant, now or formerly; others were once built or utilized 
in the midst of a teeming population, where now a few peasants 
cultivate their fields at the risk of their lives. Some, appar- 
ently, have boldly seized upon ancient heathen temples, sprinkled 
them with holy water, and dedicated them to the true worship 
of a God no longer unknown; and some have utilized the 
foundations, facade, columns, or other materials of the earlier 
building they supplanted, whether an imperial palace, a cata- 
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comb, a private dwelling, a bath or fountain, a circus or theatre, 
a court of law, a public forum, or a common jail. One further 
point in the locality of the churches of Rome deserves notice. 
In the new edition of Mr. Fergusson’s History of Architecture 
a list is given of the exact orientation of many of the chief 
early churches—z. ¢., of those built in the first thousand years of 
the faith. In upwards of a score of sacred buildings within 
this limit, two churches only possess a true orientation, St. 
Paul’s outside the walls and St. Peter ad Vincula. Many face 
due west, or west with an inclination either north or south; 
and few have any degree or two of east in their bearings. This 
fact was either first observed, or having been observed previously, 
was brought more prominently forward by Mr. G. G. Scott in 
an essay on early English church architecture. The exact orien- 
tation (so to say), however, of some thirty principal churches in 
Rome, being ancient, are given by Mr. Fergusson’s editor, and the 
list is a curious and suggestive one, in view of the strong views 
sometimes taken by excellent but ill-instructed persons on this 
supposed law of Christianity, that modern Catholics ought to 
follow ancient Christians in praying, by the compass, due east. 


THE EARLY CHURCHES BASILICAN IN FORM. 


Another point in relation to the early churches of Rome 
seems not unworthy to be repeated here, from the work of an 
architectural scholar. In buildings erected before the year 1000 
for purposes connected with Christian worship, says Mr. Nesbitt 
in a paper read before the Society of Antiquaries in London, 
in 1865, “Rome, the metropolis of Western Christianity, the 
centre of civilization, and the seat of the empire, is, as might 
be expected, unquestionably richer than any other city; 
and though many examples of the highest interest are to be 
found as well in other cities, the series is everywhere far from 
being as complete as it is in Rome. Even after so many cen- 
turies of vicissitudes of every kind, Rome retains a series of 
churches—in many cases of ample proportions and of great mag- 
nificence—the original construction of one or more of which 
may be ascribed to almost every half century between A. D. 
300 and 1000; a series extending through a period the archi- 
tectural history of which is almost a blank in Western Europe.” 
The value of this series of churches, continues Mr. Nesbitt, in 
an historical point of view is enhanced by the circumstance that 
we possess an extraordinary amount of information as to the 
original foundations, additions to, repairs, or reconstruction 
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of these buildings. Of course, these reconstructions more or 
less complete, repairs, alterations, and decorations have gone 
far to obliterate all characteristic features. Still, after long con- 
tinued, repeated, and patient study of almost all the churches 
which preserve anything of ancient character, Mr. Nesbitt 
has come to the conclusion that the plan on which Chris- 
tian churches were built, in the centre of Christendom, “ con- 
tinued to be substantially the same until and even long after 


BASILICA AND CONVENT OF ST. LAWRENCE OUTSIDE THE WALLS, 


the year A. D. 1000, the basilican form having been almost inva- 
riably adopted, excepting in a few circular or octagonal build- 
ings.” This position he again enforces later on in his lecture. 
He says: “One striking peculiarity presents itself in the history 
of Roman church architecture, viz., that in the long period of 
eight centuries and a half, between A. D. 300 and 1150, one type as 
well of plan as of style prevailed.” And that type was Basilican. 


HISTORICAL INTEREST CONNECTED WITH THEM. 


The historical and personal interests of the churches of 
Rome are simply endless. It will be possible only to take the 
merest and hastiest glance at them in this place. In the cases 
of Christian temples built on the ruins of ancient Rome the 
associations are world-wide and carry back the student to times 
long anterior to the birth of our Lord. In the case of those 
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which have a distinctly Christian and individual origin, the mem- 
ories are connected with many, if not with most of the great 
events and the workers in them which tend to make the story 
of Western Christendom. From the days of the catacombs, to 
the years of Rome’s imperial majesty, to the times of her gra- 
dual decline, not to speak of her actual fall, to each century, 
some would say to every fifty years, may be allotted a share 
in the creation of church architecture, its growth, its develop- 
ment, its change, if only in regard to the sites and foundations 
of existing monuments. The apostolic leaders, the sub-apostolic 
disciples, the Greek-speaking bishops, the early Latin pontiffs, the 
emperors and popes of the middle age, the public and private 
builders of the Renaissance, and the debased rebuilders and 
renovators, the restorers and deformers of the post-Reformation 
and later periods—all are represented in existing fanes. Some 
with credit to themselves and their handiwork, and some with 
discredit and even blame. Amongst all these the late occu- 
pant of the Throne of Peter, Pio Nono, of pious memory, 
has perhaps surpassed all his predecessors in the extent, the 
magnificence, the lavish cost, and, for the most part, the good 
taste of the restoration of ancient work effected during his pon- 
tificate; and the reign of the present Holy Father compares 


favorably with many another’s tenure of spiritual power, by 
reason of the material additions made to the ecclesiastical 
architecture of Rome in the nineteenth century. 


THEY PERPETUATE NOTABLE EVENTS IN SUB-APOSTOLIC TIMES. 


In these historical and personal associations there is no need 
to travel back to pre-Christian times. Early post-Christian 
records, to which in the main attention will be drawa, overflow 
with deep and wide-spread interest. Here we find a church 
built over the spot where the Prince of the Apostles was cruci- 
fied, and out of humility and reverence was crucified with his 
head downwards; here another, where the Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles suffered decapitation, the places where the severed head 
fell and rolled being marked and reverenced; here a third, near 
the place where the Apostle of Love, martyr in will, not in 
deed, escaped bodily martyrdom at the Latin gate of the city. 
Not unnaturally, the houses and resorts and localities honored 
by the presence of the saints of God even once became sites 
on which future temples were consecrated for Catholic usage. 
The house of the centurion where St. Paul lived as prisoner ; 
the house of the senator, Pudens, with whom St. Peter lodged 
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for seven years, and whose two daughters, SS. Pudentiana and 
Prassede, the saint baptized; the house of St. Prisca, in which 
the mistress was baptized by St. Peter; the house and oratory 
of St. Clement, bishop of the city, on the walls of whose church 
the story of St. Alexius (to whom another temple is dedi- 
cated) is told in fresco; the house of St. Cecilia and the bath 
of martyrdom, with all its touching and tragic domestic and 
ecclesiastical memories—all these became sites of churches in 
the first five centuries of the faith. Again, we find a church 
on the Appian Way to commemorate the spot where Christ met 
St. Peter fleeing from persecution and replied to his servant’s 
question, “ Domine quo vadis”; another commemorating where 
St. Lawrence, the deacon, (1) distributed alms, (2) was tried, (3) 
suffered execution, and (4) was buried; a third where Costanza, 
daughter of Constantine, was both baptized and buried; and 
two more where St. Agnes, the child of fourteen summers, was 
burnt alive, and where she now reposes, and where to this day 
two lambs are offered yearly on her festival in her honor. Nor 
are these all that may be named whose memories are venerated 
and honored by being mentioned in the canon of the Mass— 
e. g, SS. Cosmas and Damian, physicians who suffered under 
Diocletian; SS. John and Paul, not apostles, but court offi- 
cers, done to death by Julian the Apostate; SS. Nereus and 
Achilleus; St. Chrysogonus, and St. Anastasia—names each 
one which bring to mind some sacred shrine with special 
memory and peculiar outline as they are repeated in divine 
worship. 
AND LATER ON. 

Descending the stream of time, we find a church built on 
the site of the abode of St. Paula, who hospitably entertained 
St. Jerome in 390, when he was called to Rome from the East; 
a church on the site of the house of St. Gregory the Great, 
from the steps of which St. Augustine of Canterbury took his 
last farewell of the pontiff, and another which contains the 
chair from which the same great saint was wont to deliver his 
Morals on the Book of Job; a church dedicated to St. Augus- 
tine of Hippo, late indeed, but commemorating an early saint, 
which contains the remains of the devoted mother of a devoted 
son, St. Monica, who died at Ostia. Later again, we find 
churches or chapels in memory of the two saintly brothers who 
rivalled each other in their work for souls, SS. Dominic and 
Francis, founders of the preaching and mendicant orders of the 
thirteenth century; in the gardens of the convents of St. Saba 
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and of St. Francesco are orange-trees said to have been 
planted by these saints, and in a chapel of the former the two 
saints passed the night together in prayer. Later again, there 
is a church founded by the comparatively modern saint, the 
gentle, loving, and devoted Philip Neri, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; there are churches which form or did form the head- 
quarters of the Company of Jesus, the Gest, and St. Ignatius, 
with many memories enshrined in them; there is an early 
church rededicated to that pious lady and matron and very 
interesting character, St. Francesca Romana; and there are 
three or four connected with that great saint and bishop, 
restorer and administrator, the founder of the Congregation of 
the Oblates whom the late Cardinal Manning was instrumental 
in introducing into England—St. Carlo Borromeo. 

Of necessity, no allusion has been made or can be made to 
the personal or historical associations of the five great patri- 
archal basilicas. Time and space would fail even to summarize 
them—St. John Lateran, the mother and head of all churches, 
as it proudly and truly calls itself; St. Mary Major, perhaps 
the completest specimen of a Christian church in all its details; 
St. Lawrence, with its many features of an early basilica 
church, including its triforium galleries, most if not all of which 
have been restored with judgment and taste; St. Paul without 
the walls, the finest modern specimen of a basilica church with 
monolithic columns and four aisles; and the present represen- 
tative church of the Roman See and Pontiff, with all its memor- 
ies of the Papacy from early times to the present day—the 
church of which it has been premised that nothing shall be 
here said, its size and its wealth and its relations and its story 
being all too vast to be compressed—St. Peter in the Vatican. 
Of this wonderful and unique fane perhaps no truer or nobler 
words have been written in verse than those of one who knew 
more and better than he either did or said—Byron: 


“ But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 
Standest alone, with nothing like to thee— 
Worthiest of God, the holy and the true. 
Since Zion’s desolation, when that He 
Forsook his former city, what could be, 
Of earthly structures, in his honor piled, 
Of a sublimer aspect? Majesty, 
Power, Glory, Strength, and Beauty all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled.” 
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TO PHIDIAS. 


BY ALBERT REYNAUD. 


I, 

PHIDIAS! thou may’st chisel all the 
lines of grace: 

There’s no skill in limning but dull Time 
will efface ; 

Not bronze nor close-grained granite doth 
retain 

A single marvel wrought by thy inspired 
brain. 


- But comfort thee, O limner! though in 
primal dust 
Man’s workings weak or mighty soon encrumble must, 
On Time itself, destroyer, through its flame, 
See! carved, reflect for ever, thy immortal name. 


On Time itself, dissolving as it slowly goes 

The monument most ancient and the last blown rose, 
Retinted rests the handiwork of each, 

Succeeding eras all its beauty still to teach. 


Yea better than thou knewest, mark, the deed is done 
E’en as thy chisel listless dropped at set of sun: 

Its disembodied purpose doth survive 

To keep the mem’ry of thy fame through age alive. 


II. 


Hewing, thou seemed but shifting from their anch’ring-place 
Aimless atoms, wind-blown to waft away apace: 

Cleft by thy magic, lo! there stood revealed 

An immortality which now to thee they yield. 


For thou hadst rent in cleaving, oped to human view, 
A drapery of the Beautiful which peering through, 
Irradiant hence whatever else betides, 

Upon each sculptured deed of man since then abides. 


To thee as to a few that highest gift was given: 
Thou didst transplant to earth a particle of Heaven ; 
Though all things fair evanescent perish, 
Once known for ever Beauty’s self we encherish. 
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So thus, though lovely things in turn will pass away, 
If all material figments did on earth decay, 

Thou own’st a name among the chosen few 

Which love-lorn loveliness would syllable anew! 


IIT. 


As erst upon the. waters did the Spirit breathe, 
And, from abysmal chaos surging, life did seethe, 
So now to human sprite doth God impart 

A measure of the magic of creative art. 


To breathe in matter meaning, the mute mass transform 
And with perennial purpose its still lips inform— 

To mould a divine image out of clay— 

Seems of omnipotence but a diminished ray. 


O Art! of Spirit and of Matter marriage bells! 
The mystery of their union artist high-priest tells, 
Sings, paints and pictures to his fellow-men, 
Who whisper wonder-stricken evermore, Amen ! 


Their happy marriage bells, ay! their love-words he spells, 
While the great human heart a-billowing upswells- 

To meet him and to greet him, and it sighs 

As Time on-speeding past returns him to the skies. 


IV. 
Ah! better yet, great Phidias, brightly as to thee 
To all of us betokened, let the lesson be: 


The work may die, the doer and the deed 
Own measure none but worth; and that immortal meed. 


Aback concealing crust creation through, each-where 
Its Maker hath inlaid the true, the good and fair, 
That man may yearning strive with high design 
And with his own-made fabric earn the goal divine. 


Nay more; to modest merit also as to great 

Th’ inspiring promise holds of God’s designing fate ; 
The soft word told, the cup of water given, 

The curtains of the skies have evermore up-riven. 


And thus surviveth Spirit; and its slightest breath, 
Imperishable, knoweth never aught of death: 

The humblest deed, to-day enshrined in tears, 
Endiamondéd will shine through all th’ eternal years! 
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oa EMPRONIA,” said Mr. Willard to his wife, as he 
i entered the breakfast: parlor, “I have to insist 

A that you shunt that obstinate, stupid girl whom 
Nee §=you will persist in having about the place. She 
[Samm is the plague of my life.” 

“Do you mean Nora Bailey, Ezra?” queried Mrs. Willard 
sharply, as she looked up from the morning paper and removed 
her gold-rimmed glasses to get a better look at the partner of 
her joys and sorrows. He was, truth to tell, not very much 
to look at. A very attenuated man of medium ‘height and no 
appreciable breadth, white-haired and very straight at that, and 
very hard and sour-looking and furrowed and channelled as to 
face. She herself was the reverse of this, in many particulars. 
She was tall and robust in figure, but angular and sharp in 
feature. The severity of her face showed a woman born to 
command and to see that her commands were respected as 
well. 

“Nora Bailey I mean, and, seeing that she is the omly wo- 
man help about the place, I wonder you can feel any doubt 
about the identity,” Mr. Willard retorted with precision and 
asperity. 

“Then, Mr. Willard, I have to say that I shall do nothing 
of the kind,” the lady rejoined with unbending dignity. “Nora 
Bailey suits me, and suits our financial circumstances, which I 
cannot describe as exactly princely, owing to your peculiar ideas 
on domestic economy,” she added in a tone which could hardly 
be mistaken for that of tenderness. 

“Well, then, since you must have her, let her be kept out 
of my dressing-room. I cannot go fooling around every day 
looking for my shaving things, which she cannot be got to leave 
where I put them, just to humor your predilections or her ideas 
of location,” snapped Mr. Willard, as he planted himself at the 
table and prepared to swallow his ire along with his morning 
meal, 

The Willards lived in a handsome house at Riverside, by the 
Hudson, The house was a detached one. It stood in the cen- 
tre of a little plantation, on the plateau of a broad boulder of 
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that brown-gray gneiss out of which the modern New York up- 
town has been tunnelled. From its windows a couple of for- 
lorn and ramshackle squatters’ shanties were visible. One such 
shanty had been levelled to make room for the Willard man- 
sion, which bore the lordly title of “The Giralda.” And here- 
by hangs a tale. For it was from the family of the dispossessed 
squatter that Nora Bailey came. Her mother had died from 
exposure and grief after the eviction; her father had disap- 
peared, nobody knew whither. He had been at the best of 
times but an idle fellow, leaving to his wife and little Nora the 
cultivation of the vegetable patch on the vacant lot which had 
been the main support of the family. Whatever money he got 
now and again for odd jobs he generally invested where the 
family would get no good from it. 

Nora was running wild when Mrs. Willard picked her up. 
That good lady was an active member of a rescue society, a 
strict church-goer, and an uncompromising advocate of perfect 
equality for her sex. Moreover, she was the owner of the 
house in which she and her weaker half resided. She had built 
“The Giralda” with her own money, but ere doing so had 
taken all the necessary steps to prevent its alienation under any 
pretext from her own grasp. She named it “The Giralda” be- 
cause to call mansions after foreign places and persons is con- 
sidered a distinctively American evidence of good taste and 
cultivation. 

Mrs. Willard did not claim to have a prophetic soul in em- 
barking on this transaction. Had she had any misgivings about 
Ezra Willard’s permanent financial security she would have sac- 
rificed her affection on the altar of duty, and remained Miss 
Sempronia Smith. The sacrifice might have been made without 
much risk. 

The dawn of a new enlightenment has effected a change in 
many things. The foolish rule of the heart which enslaved the 
world so long has given place to the rule of the head. Mrs. 
Willard was one of those women who would never become a 
slave to her own inclinations. A strict New England Puritan, 
she admired Mr. Willard because he was an eminently respecta- 
ble man and a pleasing talker, and one who was well-to-do. 
But she would not have married him were not the latter condi- 
tion existent; for with all her notions about perfect equality of 
the sexes she deemed it to be a man’s duty to maintain his 
wife in suitable state and dignity. 

She had an annuity as well as a solid sum. These safe- 
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guards against poverty she took good care should be hers what- 
ever way the wind blew. She had read law and knew exactly 
what her status as a married woman was; and that status she 
was just the sort of woman to maintain. 

One day there came an awful crash in Wall Street. “ Cor- 
dage”’ went by the board, and numbers of big firms went with 
it. Mr. Willard and his partner were principal sufferers. Next 
morning a notice was affixed to the door intimating to all whom 
it might concern that the estate was in liquidation. Mr. Wil- 
lard emerged from the liquidation minus everything but his 
good name and an insurance policy which secured him a thou- 
sand dollars per annum after he was past sixty. He was now 
past sixty, else he would not have had a cent to live on. 

In these circumstances Mrs. Willard showed herself a true 
heroine. She saw the path of duty clearly. She was enabled 
through her foresight to offer Mr. Willard a permanently shel- 
tering roof when he had none of his own, and afford him the 
pleasure of seeing that his wife was above the reach of want. 
Her annuity went, after she had provided for her wants in the 
way of dress and miscellaneous matters, into the bank with its 
accustomed regularity. 

On the shoulders of Mr. Willard now devolved the onus of 
maintaining his establishment and demonstrating some impor- 
tant problems in domestic economy. A consequence of this 
demonstration was a reduction of the retinue of the establish- 
ment to one permanent help and a woman who came in once a 
week to chore and “fix up things.” The permanent help was 
little Nora Bailey. 

Nature had been kind to Nora, if the fates were not. Only 
for the color of her hair, which was a decided shade beyond 
the Titian auburn, she would have been considered a comely 
little maiden. She was blue-eyed and rosy-lipped, and had a 
delicate, semi-transparent skin. She was at times all gaiety, at 
others all sulks. When sulky she was dogged, and when dogged 
immovable in her purposes—to do or not to do, as the occasion 
demanded. 

Nora had been brought up in all the errors of Popery. 
This drawback had given Mrs. Willard some trouble at first 
when she brought her to her own fashionable church and got 
her placed among the Sunday-school children. Nora proved 
fractious, but a judicious course of candy and admonitory lec- 
tures, with threats of being put out on the streets, served to 
overcome her obstinacy in the end. 
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It is but just to Nora’s spirit of obstinacy to interplead that 
it had not at this period attained its full maturity, else the 
threat might hardly have availed. She was barely seven years 
old when Mrs. Willard first picked her up, and her opportuni- 
ties for acquiring religious knowledge had been few indeed. 
She had never been sent to school, and what notion she had 
of spiritual things was derived from the crude teaching of her 
mother, who, poor soul! was not the best-instructed herself and 
had little beyond her simple piety. Hence Nora was a com- 
paratively easy conquest for Mrs. Willard, although she sulked 
and looked savage when she found at first that she must not 
make the sign of the cross or say the “ Hail, Mary” when in the 
Sunday-school. 

But soon the friction died away, and as the years went on 
Nora grew quite accustomed to her new cult, and nearly for- 
got all about her old training. 

Such was the position of affairs when a new parish was 
formed in the district, owing to the growth of the Catholic 
population, and a zealous young levite, Father Devereux, was 
given it in charge. He was returning one evening after making 
a sick-call when he was attracted by the vehement actions of 
two individuals who stood talking and gesticulating under a 
lamp at the very end of the street, away down at the River- 
side Drive. 

One of these was a man; the other a girlk The man was 
speaking loudly; he was violent in his gestures, and he had 
hold of the girl by the arm. She was endeavoring to break 
away, and her voice, though not loud, betrayed excitement and 
passion. 

Father Devereux stood at the corner of a cross-street watch- 
ing them, fearful lest there might be some necessity for his 
intervention ; but this did not prove to be the case. The girl at 
length shook herself free and walked swiftly away, and the man, 
seeing the priest step out into the light only a few yards ahead, 
stopped short and turned back towards the river. 

Father Devereux waited for the girl to come up. Then he 
spoke to her in a voice so full of pity and sympathy that she 
was at once drawn to him. “Be not afraid to confide in me, 
my child,” he said; “for you see I am a priest. Tell me what 
is the trouble.” 

A flood of early recollections seemed to sweep over Nora 
Bailey’s mind—for it was she—when she heard the tender invi- 
tation. All at once it rushed on her that she had been taught 
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by her mother that a priest was one to whom anything could 
be confided in the certainty that never would it be disclosed to 
mortal ear, if given under the seal of confession. She deter- 
mined to confide in Father Devereux; she could not have resist- 
ed the impulse if she would. In a few words she told him of 
her desire, and he at once brought her along to the presbytery 
and listened to her story. 

“Go back now, Nora,” he said when all was_ revealed; 
“return to your duties, and stand fast by your master and mis- 
tress. But on no account ever again attend their Sunday-school 
or their services, but come to me and I will instruct you in 
your own religion. Do you promise?” 

“T do,” replied Nora, “and I will keep my promise if it cost 
me my life.” 

Such was the position about a week before the brief dialogue 
noted at the outset took place between the sleeping and the 
working partners in the Willard establishment. The subject of 
the rencontre appeared just as Mr. Willard had saved his honor 
in capitulating by burning his last cartridge. She had come in 
obedience to Mrs. Willard’s summons to wait at table as usual. 

Bright and neat in her dress as on other mornings, there 
was yet something about Nora which the keen eye or the un- 
accountable instinct of Mrs. Willard at once detected as an 
unwonted symptom. She thought there was the faintest sign 
of a lurking trouble, a secret of some kind, about the corners 
of the mouth and the trend of the curved brows. Nora was 
always reserved, though cheerful, while going through her daily 
duties, only speaking when she was addressed, though when in 
her own room she was often heard singing as gaily as a linnet. 
This gave her a serious expression. But to-day Mrs. Willard 
thought she perceived a deepening of the tone by several 
shades. 

She made no remark about this just then, but she only post- 
poned what she considered the exercise of her legitimate right 
as asort of guardian ad item in regard to her maid-of-all-work 
until after Mr. Willard should have departed for his favorite 
haunts in the precincts of Wall Street. For though he had no 
longer any veritable business in this region, he could not tear 
himself away from the spot, but hovered around it like a dis- 
embodied spirit. 

Mr. Willard was one of those double-action ruminants who 
satisfy mind and body at breakfast-time. He preferred to hold 
converse with his newspaper rather than with Mrs. Willard, and 
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the boorishness had a negatively beneficial effect at times. It 
made him forget his previous asperity, whenever this did not 
happen to have taken an aggravated shape. On this occasion 
he had not been many minutes plunged into its maddening 
vortex of spicy headlines ere he uttered a semi-profane exclama- 
tion and laid the paper on the nearest vacant plate. 

“ A burglary last night at ‘The Willows ’—that’s a close call, 
Sempronia!” gasped Mr. Willard with the face of a man be- 
holding the opening of the Seventh Seal. 

“Mercy me, Ezra, but it is—sure!” echoed Mrs. Willard, 
likewise forgetting in her alarm the strained relations which 
only just previously had been informally established. ‘“ What 
did they lose, I wonder?” 

“Plate, jewelry, and other valuable things, valued at eleven 
hundred dollars,” answered Mr. Willard. “ The police are, as 
usual, on the track of the burglar—and there they'll remain, I 
guess,” he added with an air of triumphant irony. “They’re in 
the swim themselves, more likely, and they’re hardly going to 
‘peach’ on their partners.” 

“How dreadful! What if they should break in here?” 
gasped Mrs. Willard. 

“Well they can't get much worth removing here, only your 
bank-book, and they do not handle that line of goods as a rule,” 
sneered Mr. Willard. 

“But they’re not to know that. They must be under the 
impression that the house contains the usual stock of valuables,” 
pointed out Mrs. Willard. “Oh! if they break in they might 
be tempted to murder us if they could not find anything to 
carry off.” 

“Tf you think so why not draw some money and lay in a 
stock large enough to satisfy the reasonable expectations of 
people of enterprise?” suggested Mr. Willard. “ Either that, or 
sell out the place and let us take a flat over at Central Park.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Willard, thoughtfully. “I do not think we 
need resort to such desperate alternatives. Mrs. Marks has a 
very ferocious bull-dog which she would like to get rid of. I'll 
take the brute from her and let it roam about here at night.” 

“A ferocious bull-dog! Mrs. Willard, are you becoming in- 
sane? Who is to be the keeper of such a dangerous brute? 
Who is to tie it up and let it loose and look after it? And 
what is to prevent it attacking us as well as the unsuspecting 
burglar?” catechised Mr. Willard in spasms of utter amaze- 
ment. 
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“Well, this is a little difficulty, certainly,” conceded Mrs. 
Willard. “I had not quite foreseen these possibilities. You of 
course would not like to undertake the responsibility; and 
Nora, I suppose, knows nothing of the care of bull-dogs. But 
it may be got over. There’s Dennick, the milkman. I'll speak 
to him. He brings a large dog in his cart, and he must know 
something of these matters. Yes, I'll have a talk with Den- 
nick.” 

Here this important matter rested for the time being. Mr. 
Willard soon afterwards set out for the platonic haunts of his 
day-dreams, and Mrs. Willard sought out the cool shades below 
where Nora was busy with the daily work of the household. 

Mrs. Willard was hardly able to resist the impulse to tell 
her handmaiden about the burglar. Only the fear that it might 
impel Nora to run away prevented her, but it was a great 
effort. About the bull-dog it might be necessary to say some- 
thing, she thought, and what that something should be was a 
matter of difficulty. She determined to rely on the system of 
approach by covered way. 

“It has just struck me, Nora,” she began, “that I missed 
you last Sunday at church. Were you there?” 

“No, ma’am,” Nora faltered, coloring and averting her head 
slightly. She was not quite prepared for such a sudden on- 
slaught. 

“T suppose you weren’t well enough to go, but I didn’t 
hear you complain of anything. I wish you would tell me 
whenever anything is the matter. It does not look well for 
regular church-members to absent themselves without assigning 
cause,” 

“If you please, ma’am,” replied Nora, facing around with a 
set look on her face, “I wish to say just this: I hope you 
will excuse me—” 

“Oh, yes!” interrupted Mrs. Willard, “of course I will. I 
don’t want to talk any more about that just now, but I wish 
to ask you—are you afraid of dogs—bull-dogs, for instance?” 

“ Bull-dogs !—yes, ma’am ; I’d run ten miles from a bull-dog. 
But as I was saying about going to church—” 

“Yes, but if the choice were between a bull-dog and a 
burglar what would you do? Suppose you knew that a burglar 
was preparing to get in here, would you not like to have a 
good fierce bull-dog to protect you?” 

“Lord save us, ma’am! sure one is nearly as bad as the 
other,” faltered Nora, turning very pale. Fearful lest her mis- 
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tress might misconstrue this sign of agitation, she by a violent 
effort mastered herself, and went on: 

“T wish to say right here, ma’am, about going to church—” 

She paused, half-frightened at the temerity of the step she 
was about to take. 

“ Well, what about going to church, girl? I wish you would 
get through with that, for I have something to say—something 
very particular—on the subject of a bull-dog as a watch for this 
house.” 

“Well, it is just this, ma’am,” replied Nora desperately. “It 
is not my intention to go to that church any more.” 

“Indeed! And why not, pray? I guess you'll go to the 
church I tell you to,” observed Mrs. Willard promptly. ‘“ What 
objection have you taken to it?” 

“Well, it isn’t a Catholic church, ma’am, and I’m a Catho- 
lic,” answered Nora bravely. “Whenever I go to church in 
future it will be to a Catholic church.” 

An announcement that the Statue of Liberty had jumped 
from Bedloe’s Island into Central Park could hardly have 
worked such a miracle of wonder as this declaration of war on 
the part of Mrs. Willard’s “help.” The good lady was posi- 
tively stricken speechless for several seconds—a thing unprece- 
dented in her waking hours. She looked at Nora as though 
she were the Medusa. 

“A Catholic church! Well, if this is not brazen impudence 
and black ingratitude—a Catholic church, no less! And after 
all I’ve done for such an outcast!” 

“I’m very sorry, ma’am, for indeed you have been good to 
me; but—” began Nora. 

“No ‘buts’ or ‘becauses’ for me, you little ingrate! Either 
you go to church where I tell you or you pack up your traps 
and march as soon as I've got another girl,’ stormed Mrs. 
Willard imperiously. Burglars and bull-dogs were now quite 
forgotten. They were only trivial things; here was a tremen- 
dous imperial event—the first of the kind ever known in the 
Willard household. 

In strong contrast to this excitement was the manner in 
which Nora heard the announcement of her punishment. Now 
that she had blurted out her resolve, a dead calm succeeded 
her trepidation. She replied almost cheerfully : 

“Very good, ma‘am, I’m ready to go whenever it suits you; 
but I’m not going to give up my religion to suit anybody. 
God would not pardon me if I did.” 
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“ And when did you make this discovery, pray?” sneered 
Mrs. Willard, changing her tone and condescending to argue. 
“When did you find out that the church and the religion that 
are good enough for Mr. Willard and me are not good enough 
for your” 

“T did not know much about it until lately, ma’am,” 
answered Nora quietly; “ but now I know that it is neither you 
nor Mr. Willard that God will hold accountable for my salva- 
tion, but myself, now that I have been shown that I have not 
been going the right way.” 

Mrs. Willard bit her lip to stifle her chagrin. Truth to tell 
she was at a loss for a satisfactory answer to such a plea as 
this. The right of individual judgment was the strong plank of 
her own creed. How, then, could she consistently debar her 
“help” from claiming the same right for herself? 

“Well, you are hardly old enough to iudge properly,” she 
answered after a pause. ‘“‘When you are of age, of course— 
that is, if you remain with me—you are at liberty to go where 
you please to worship. But inasmuch as you have been brought 
up, as I may say, in this family, you ought in common grati- 
tude to go where I wish you.” 

“T would do anything else you wished me, ma’am,” replied 
Nora, “to show that I am not unmindful of what you’ve done 
for me—anything in reason. But my first duty is to God, and 
I can’t do as you ask me.” : 

Mrs. Willard could not trust herself to hear more. She 
swept out of the room in a towering passion. Soon she ieft 
the house, and before evening returned, bearing the tidings 
that a new girl was to be there in the morning and Nora was 
then to get her tiny stipend and go. 

Homeless once more! Homeless! 

When she was a morsel of unthinking humanity, a mere 
giddy semi-savage waif, eight or nine years before, she hardly 
knew the meaning of the word. She got a crust and a drink 
here and there, and often slept as well curled up under the 
stairs in some hallway as the lady in her bed of down. But 
now she was a growing girl, and had begun to think and get a 
glimmering of the meaning of life. Now, indeed, it was no 
laughing matter to find herself without a home. 

There was but one being in the world to whom she could 
now turn. Father Devereux had urged her to come and seek 
his counsel if she ever found herself in trouble. The trouble 
was nearer than he or she deemed. But she determined to 


’ 
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seek him, and, oh! how fervently she thanked God that such a 
resource was open to her. 

She slipped out after her day’s toil was over and sought the 
good priest. His heart was deeply touched when he heard of 
this sudden trial of poor Nora’s constancy, but he cheered her 
up and bade her be of good heart; he would see that she was 
placed with decent people until she got another situation. 

Thus encouraged, Nora now looked her fate bravely in the 
face. It was sweet to have the consciousness that she was doing 
something for conscience’ sake—something also for her own in- 
dependence. 

Next day the new girl came, and in the evening Nora took 
her departure. Mrs. Willard in the coldest and most formal 
manner paid her the trifle she owed her, and did not say a 
single word in the way of farewell—a fact which cut poor Nora, 
well as she knew the reason, to the quick. After so many years, 
she thought, she might at least have said “good-by” in kind- 
ness. 

Next evening, after dusk, Father Devereux, who had been 
very busy in his church all the afternoon, called around to see 
how his little charge was faring in her new quarters. He met 
her at the corner of the street, walking very rapidly, and a 
single glance at her face, as the light of a lamp fell on it, re- 
vealed the fact that she was laboring under some great excite- 
ment. In answer to the good priest’s anxious query she gasped : 
“Oh, Ae has been around again, Father Devereux! I met him 
near the old place this evening, and he is bent on something 
wicked. I must go and warn the Willards, no matter what 
comes. I cannot forget that they have been kind to me so 
long in the past. O father! will you not pray for me?” 

“With all my heart I will, indeed, my dear child,” he replied. 
“You are right to do your duty, no matter what the conse- 
quences. May God watch over you!” 

It was pitch dark when Nora reached “ The Giralda.” The 
house was approached by a short avenue that curved around 
the mass of rock on which the building stood. A high paling 
surrounded the place, enclosing a considerable-sized shrubbery 
as well as a grass-plot and garden. The lights were all out, 
for Mrs. Willard was a rigid economist now, and nine o'clock 
was the latest hour a glimmer was to be seen about the whole 
place. 

How to gain admittance or make known her mission without 
attracting too much attention was now the crux for Nora. She 
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had not sufficiently thought of that. Moreover, there was an- 
other object to be accomplished which rendered the task she 
had undertaken peculiarly difficult and hazardous. 

Whilst she stood outside the gate, irresolute and doubtful 
what course to take, she heard a noise as of some one climbing 
the palisading at the side, and straining her eyes in that direc- 
tion she dimly discerned a moving mass which she knew must 
be a human figure creeping cautiously over the barrier. Then 
she heard the thud of feet on the grass as the figure dropped 
to the ground on the other side. 

Knowing now that there was not an instant to be lost if 
she would carry out her purpose, she scrambled lightly over the 
low gate in front and began to run swiftly up the little 
avenue. 

All at once she was startled by hearing the sound of some- 
thing plunging heavily through the bushes, and then there was 
a half-smothered cry of pain and rage and an oath of a horrible 
kind. The voice was that of a man. 

Then there came a series of scurrying, tearing sounds as if 
a tussle for life were going on in the shrubbery. 

“There, take that, you brute!” the man’s voice broke in 
savagely. “If you’ve got a piece of my leg, I guess you'll 
never get another.” 

A horrible sound, half bark, half howl, broke forth as he 
spoke. It was the first sound that made itself audible, and in 
a moment a light appeared at one of the windows and streamed 
out upon the scene. 

Nora looked up. She saw Mr. Willard stretching out of 
the window with something in his hand. The light fell upon 
the place where the struggle was going on. It showed the 
form of a man grappling with a huge, savage-looking white bull- 
dog, that still held its grip tenaciously despite the blood that 
leaped from its neck in great spurts. 

As the light struck the scene of combat Nora saw Mr. 
Willard raise his weapon. With a shriek she rushed forward 
within the circle of light, and called out: 

“OQ Mr. Willard! do not fire, for the love of God. I will 
get him away if you leave him alone. Oh! don’t, please—” 

But she had spoken too late. The weapon was levelled 
almost before she had begun to speak, and the shot struck, not 
the burglar but her who pleaded for his life! A gurgling 
sound was heard in her throat as she sank to the ground. 
The dog had fallen too, dying from loss of blood. Released 
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from its deadly grip, the marauder sank on his knees beside 
the wounded girl. Then, flinging his hands wildly to heaven, he 
poured forth a torrent of maddened imprecations upon his own 
miserable soul. He cursed the hour that he was born, only to 
be the murderer, as he regarded it, of his own child. 

“Qh, don’t, father! Thank God, rather, that you have been 
spared to get away and repent. Oh, if you would only repent, 
how gladly would I die!” gasped the girl. “Go now, while you 
can—they will soon be after you if you do not fly,” she urged. 

But she pleaded in vain. He seemed deaf to all she said. 
He could only gaze at her white face as he tried to stop the 
flow of blood from her lips with a rag of a handkerchief, and 
continue to heap despairing maledictions on his own head. 

Thus he went on, while Nora, with her fast-ebbing strength, 
implored him to seek his own safety, when a heavy hand was 
laid upon his shoulder, and the light of a policeman’s lantern 
flashed into his face. 

Other figures then emerged from the gloom—passers-by who 
had been attracted by the shot. They bore the wounded girl 
into the house, and the policeman followed with his prisoner, 
that he might hear what she had to say, should she recover the 
power of speech. 

She had swooned away and lay for a long time unconscious 
on a seat in the hall. Mr. and Mrs. Willard, who had hastily 
dressed themselves, stood by wonderingly. 

At length Nora opened her eyes and seemed to realize how 
events had gone. Then she spoke; the words coming from 
her lips in gasps and after long intervals. 

Mrs. Willard’s heart seemed somewhat softened at sight of 
the girl’s pitiable plight. 

“I came here to warn you,” she gasped, in reply to Mrs. 
Willard’s queries. “He let me know that he was going to—to 
rob the house, thinking I was still here, and that I’d be too 
frightened to refuse to let him in when he tapped at my 
window. But I was determined to save him from the crime 
and you from the danger—if I could. Be merciful to him—for 
he is my father. May God forgive him too, and open his 
heart to repentance!” 

Father Devereux soon arrived on the scene. Nora had re- 
quested that he be sent for, and the Willards, little as they 
liked the sight of a priest, had not the bad grace to refuse him 
admittance. How great a shock he sustained when he saw his 
poor little protégée, whom he had only a little while before 
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seen so full of life and hope, was known only to himself. He 
consoled her as best he could, and smoothed her passage over 
the great chasm with beautiful reminders of God’s promises to 
the pure and the dutiful. 

“You will pray for my poor father, and try to get him to 
give up his bad life, will you not?” she asked. 

“Yes, my child; but you will pray for him better. You will 
be able to pray to God himself face to face, and the angels 
will join in with you,” he replied, stroking her trembling hand 
and smoothing the disordered ripples over her pallid brow. 

She thanked him, not in words, for she had spoken her iast, 
but with a look that spoke of infinite gratitude and peace of 
spirit, and then, with a faint gasp and a sigh, the head sank 
upon his shoulder whilst the soul winged its way to its Maker. 

“She was not so incorrigible as I thought,” whispered Mrs. 
Willard in awe-stricken tones to her husband, as the priest 
gently closed the girl’s eyes and crossed her fingers over the 
crucifix which he had at the last moment pressed to her lips. 
“T fear I was wrong to send her away.” 

“T always said so,” he replied shortly. “She was a good 
girl, and her religion was her own affair entirely.” 





BETTER THAN A TRIP TO EUROPE. 


BY HENRY HEDGES NEVILLE, 


® HY go to Europe? So questioned my friend when 
I told him of a projected trip abroad during 
which I was to enjoy my vacation. Better, said 
he, take a run through the North-west, which 
you know somewhat and upon whose beauties 
you so constantly harp. You are seeking rest as well as pleas- 
ure. Why go gadding through picture-galleries; poking about 
in the hotels of the Continent, whose rooms are stuffy, whose 
beds are musk-smelling, whose furniture is old and rickety, 
‘whose hangings are dowdyish and reek with the smell of a cen- 
tury’s use, where you will find no rest and but little pleasure? 
Seek the great open of the glorious far West to the north, 
where there is sunlight and air, and the sense of freedom, and 
cooling breezes, beauteous scenery, and all else that can give 
rest and pleasure; where nature paints for you a picture so 
wondrously beautiful that no man can reproduce it on canvas. 
Why go to Europe? The question turned itself over and 
over in my mind, and so in the end I sought the North-west 
and now wish to tell you of my trip. 
A railway journey from New York to Chicago to one who 
travels a great deal is apt to be uneventful. You take your 
place in the sleeper; open your hand-grip; get out your novel 
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and travelling-cap; securely place your hat on that brass con- 
trivance above, which you may reach if happily you are six 
feet tall with a long arm, otherwise you climb for it; take the 
daily papers from. your overcoat pocket and arrange them with 
your new magazine and the novel you intend to read on the 
seat in front of you; take a survey of the car and its occupants, 
and—well, you are in Chicago presently. 

The same smoke-blown Chicago. The same great wondrous 
town, with its rush, its mud; its palaces and hovels one against 
the other; its abominable streets; its magnificent boulevards; 
its great hotels fronted and made shabby by that park of rail- 
way switch-yards directly facing them, the ugliness of which 
even the beautiful lake beyond cannot compensate for. But 
you rest well, for they know how to take care of you in those 
great hotels by the lake-front, and how to feed you, and how to 
make you feel at home, too; calling you by name before you 
register, for you have stopped here on other occasions. At 
your direction they have purchased your ticket and berth on 
sleeper for the North-west and charged the same on your hotel 
bill, and have checked your baggage from your room, and have 
your cab waiting for you at the right moment, and speed your 





Up THE RHINE OF AMERICA. 


parting with as much courtesy as though you were indeed a 

guest, and not a veritable bird of passage using their great cara- 

vansary with all its comforts and luxury for a very short period 

of rest. You pay for it of - course, but it is all worth every 
dollar you spend. 

Your trip from New York to Chicago, uneventful, will 
VOL, LXIL—41 
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have its counterpart from Chicago to Omaha, though it will 
not prove quite so dull. In the first place, your companions 
of travel are more inclined to conversation, though strangers to 
you. In the second place, when you have retired, you find an 
electric light just over your pillow and you may indulge in the 
luxury of reading as you recline in bed; and you sweep into 
Omaha before you have finished your morning toilet because 


AWAY TO THE WEST. 


you were very late in turning off that electric lamp and so had 


not sleep enough, and in consequence late in getting up. But 
you are done with the railway world for a time—you are in 
Omaha. Stately Omaha! well built, well paved, beautifully situ- 
ated. City of glorious days of sunshine, of luminous nights, of 
bracing breezes, neither hot nor chill, that soothe and allure 
you, that invigorate and refresh you. Golden Omaha! the very 
heart of the great commonwealth of Nebraska. The gate beau- 
tiful through which to enter into the land of freer life and 
splendid energy. A city of great hearts and great intellects— 
newspapers edited by brainy men; libraries well filled and 
temple-like as to the buildings that house them. 

A city of great industries, chief among them one sustained 
and carried on by Irish-American energy and thought. And 
what a pleasure to meet these gentlemen when you, an open- 
eyed tenderfoot devoured by curiesity, arriving at their office 
in the firm’s carriage, sent to fetch you, find them so courteous, 
so painstaking to show you their food-producing mart, as if the 
day, any and every part of it, was at their disposal for you. 
Golden Omaha! so instinct with Catholic life; so nobly pro- 
vided with churches, schools, colleges, hospitals, and lands for 
future sites of religious temples. Guided and ruled as to its 
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Catholic life by a broad-minded prelate who loves the great 
North-west as_ he loves life itself; seconded by a noble clergy, 
young indeed, but whose very youth is an index of what oppor- 
tunity has done for them as they bent their energy to the 
work. Golden Omaha! It was like a golden city on a golden 
hill lifted on a golden plain. The ripened corn was yellow, 
covering a thousand fields round about it. The stubble-fields 
were yellow where yesterday had waved the golden grain. The 
pasture-lands were yellow where nodded the golden-rod and sun- 
flower. The great river on whose banks the city stands is a yel- 
low stream where it kisses the banks of the golden bluffs, yellowed 
by their clay. And all made golden by the yellow sunlight that 
glints and flashes, and warms and makes soothing the sweet winds 
that come south from the Black Hills or east from the Rockies. 
And it is here you linger for days trying to imagine, midst all 
this quiet and genial sunlight, midst these nights so like the 
nights on the gulf coast of Texas or Mexico, with their beauti- 
ful starlight, which even the gleaming moon shuts not out ; 
vainly trying to imagine that this is the place of blizzard and 
ice and snow and winds that blow as flashes of lightning. 
They will frankly admit to you, these honest people of this 
North-west town, that they do have blizzardy winters; but they 


ROUNDING THE LAKE, 


come not till after the Christ Child’s birthday. The 3d of last 
December we .drove from the extreme north end of the city south 
to the lately established house of the Good Shepherd nuns and 
back again—some fourteen miles, we think, going and coming— 
Without top-coat, and were sorry when the beautiful drive was 
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ended. ’Twas like an October day on the Eastern Shore in 
Maryland, only it was more life-giving. 

It was with great reluctance that we turned away from the 
golden city of Nebraska and set our faces towards the east 


THE GATE BEAUTIFUL INTO A LAND OF FREER LIFE. 


and north that early September day, seeking the region of the 
upland hay there where Iowa, Minnesota, and Dakota come 
together, in those bygone years the home of the pintail-grouse, 
known through all this region as the prairie-chicken, for we 
were to camp-out there and gun for a season. Our stopping- 
point was a mere hamlet, since grown to a thriving city with a 
bank, a hotel, a Catholic church—three important factors— 
where we arrived at 3 A.M., perfect strangers as we were, with 
only a letter to the bank people. The hour of our arrival was 
not particularly a convenient one, for there was no "bus nor 
agent of the hotel to meet the train. Then we had with us 
some four hundred shells for our warfare with the birds, two 
guns, two dogs, blankets, and other impedimenta to handle. But 
the expedition was not a novel one to us, nor were we at a loss 
what to do. While one—for there were two of us—guarded the 
dogs and baggage, the other made for the village to look up 
the hotel people. Ye gods of sleep! how propitious you are 
to mine host and his satellites of a village inn at 3 A.M. By 
pounding, banging, calling, a stolid Dane, a stableman—for it 
was he who guarded the office as night-clerk—was aroused from 
his sleep and let us in. He knew no English, we no Danish. 
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By signs he offered his lounge till day-break ; but this did not 
fall in with our notion. The proprietor was aroused; a man 
sent after dogs and baggage and the other hunter on guard at 
the depot. Rooms were opened and we to bed at 4 A.M. At 
8:30 we came down to breakfast, and a fine one too, and soon 
after we presented our letters at the bank, established our 
credit, engaged a wagon, and by Io were off to the grass-fields 
to camp-out with the hay-makers. 

The rolling prairies of these regions are a perfect scene of 
beauty if the grass is uncut. It is like the sea as the wind 
sweeps and turns it, changing the color of the long grasses as 





THE RIPENED GRAIN WAS YELLOW. 


they show the under side, just as the wind will change the 
color of the water as it tosses it up and away. We had driven 
far from the railway and the sun had set long before we came 
in sight of the camp. But at last we saw the smoke curling 


from a long, low, half-tent, half-sod house. We had _ passed 
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many such on the way, but they were empty; the smoke 
from this one telling us that here were our friends. And what 
a sight as they came over the roll that had hidden them were 
those hay-makers! One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight— 
how many more ?’—nine—ten! machines, two horses to a 
machine and a man to manage them; one following the other 
laying low the sweet, long stems of these wild grasses. 

Away in the distance, where yesterday or the day before 
cutting had been done, were the rakers. Here at hand were 
the baling machines; and yonder in the distance were the 
ricks of baled hay with their white canvas covering to protect 
them from the rain, looking for all the world like a scattered 
camp of soldiers. 

We came not unexpected here, for the mighty lord of these 
thousand rolling acres had sent on word to the men, who when 
they saw us unhooked their horses and in a short time a tent 
was erected for our accommodation. 

The “ camp-fire”’ was of short duration that night—not much 
longer than it took to smoke a pipe, tell the recent happenings 
in the great world outside of those silent prairie-fields—and so 
good-night ! 

Oh! the charm to roll one’s self in a blanket and turn to 
the open tent-door and gaze on those moonlit waves of waving 
grass; to smell of the sweet perfume of curing hay; to sink 
into a dreamless, refreshing sleep. Nowhere is the coming day 
so mysterious in its birth as here on these unbroken plains. 
There is a hush, a silence so deep, a darkness so profound that 
it seems to have swept away the very earth, and awes you 
with wonder and fear. Nor does the dawn, so sweetly beauti- 
ful in the east, gray now, and white, now roseate, now red, 
now white to flame color, seem to come to earth. It is there 
in the east, on the horizon to be sure, but darkness hides the 
earth. Then come the great bands of light, striking high to 
the zenith and trembling and waving—the day is in the very 
throes of birth; and earth seems again somehow to have come 
back from death and darkness, and you are startled from your 
waking dream to find a shadow athwart your tent door, and 
then old Don bounces in and on you, licking your face and 
entreating by every sign of dog-language for you to come away 
to the fields. They have just unchained him, and lo! here he is 
your slave, your companion; handsome, faithful, intelligent, 
wonderful Don. May I tell you of his forebears—his noble 
ancestry? I will tell you as it was told to me. In the year 
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1860 the Prince of Wales visited the United States. For a 
time he was the guest of an English gentleman in Illinois, and 
while there he was entertained by grouse-shooting. There had 
been brought out from England a whole kennel of bird-dogs 
for the Prince’s use in whatever hunting expedition he might 
wish to indulge in. Most of Livingston County, in Illinois, was 
in 1860 an unbroken prairie, and it was there the Prince enjoyed 
a few days at grouse-shooting. Many men were employed as 
beaters, for you know a prince must have his game at hand 


TENTING ON THE ROLLING PRAIRIES. 


and not go tramping about looking for it. Among these beat- 
ers were some who envied the Englishmen their fine dogs, and 
thinking they would never be missed, and thinking too that the 
Prince had more dogs than he could possibly use, and knowing 
his Royal Highness for an open-hearted fellow, two of the finest 
dogs were Jost from the pack and never recovered till the 
Prince had left for home. From these two in direct descent 
came Don. Be this as it may, Don was beautiful enough and 
intelligent enough to have been the prize dog of any prince 
royal. And what days we had there in these never-ending hay- 
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fields of the North-west, my companion and I, following Don 
and Fannie as they covered those haunts of the prairie-chicken, 
coming back to camp late at night so tired, dog as master, 
that nothing, not even a pipe, intervened between him and bed 
when supper was eaten! Of course I know that dogs, as a rule, 
do not smoke. But Don did. At least, if I lit my pipe and 
sat down to chat, he whined and tugged at his chain till I 
would let him loose, and he would come and place himself on 
the lee-side of me to enjoy the aroma of the tobacco. Don 
covered the field on a run, while “old Fannie,” his mother, as 
more became her age and wisdom, did her work on the trot. 

One day we were beating up a particularly tangled and wild 
bit of prairie, and by reason of our destination hunting with 
the wind. Don was far ahead, hidden for the most part of the 
time by the tall grass. Fannie was nearer at hand and taking 
it unusually easy, and with a care that showed how difficult it 
was to take the scent working with the wind. Suddenly she 
showed a point—dead on, as the hunters say. We stood to 
look at her, and just then Don caught sight of us and noticed 
that we had stopped. Back he came on a run, and was directly 
in line with Fannie and the pointed birds. We were too far 
away from Fannie to get a crack at the birds when Don should 
flush them, as flush them he would in his mad run. I threw up 
my glove to attract his attention. He saw it and stopped. He 
raised himself on his hind legs and saw Fannie at point. Back 
he went, and, making a wide circle, came up behind Fannie and, 
slowing to a trot and then to that trembling, creeping walk 
when the scent is hot, backed up her point! It was a beautiful 
sight, and a wonderful bit of dog instinct. 

How short those five days were and how quickly they passed! 
‘And the hay-makers, ten of them, alone on the wide, wide 
fields of grass, all day mowing, or raking, or baling—fine fellows 
all of them—offering us a generous hospitality; taking care of 
us; enjoying our society as much as they did the best of grouse 
and rasher of bacon and splendid coffee which the man cook, a 
Frenchman from Canada loaned us for our outing by the hotel 
people, prepared with a skill worthy of a great chef. I had 
slightly sprained my ankle in alighting from the wagon the last 
night we were to be in camp. One of the hay-makers, a hand- 
some fellow, six feet and over, but withal not much more than 
a boy, had been very kind about it, and bandaged it and “-fooled 
with it,” as he said, so that in the morning I hardly had a bit 
of pain in it. In acknowledgment of his good offices I had 
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given him a briar pipe I had with-me. We bade them good-by 
and had started, when my tall friend called after me to wait. 
Alas! I said, I have offended him by giving him the pipe and 
he is going to ask me to take it back, for I had noticed that 
he had not thanked me when I gave it to him, but stood fumb- 
ling in his side pockets with both hands. He beckoned me to 
get down from the wagon, and I did so and went back to meet 
him. Blushing like a girl, he handed me a letter, saying: “ It’s 
for her; will you put it on the train when you get over to the 


IT WAS FOR THIS HE HAD TURNED RANCHMAN. 


railroad?” And without waiting for a reply he bolted back to 
his machine. I understood then why he had fumbled in his 
side pockets when I presented him the pipe. He wished to 
entrust this message to his sweetheart to me then and there, 
but was ashamed to do so before the other men. 

Back to the village, a good rest in a regulation bed—for we 
campers on the hills, by the lakes, along the rivers, in shooting- 
boxes, and where not besides? admit to ourselves, but only to 
ourselves, that a regulation bed with sheets and pillows is the 
place to really rest in—bills paid, tickets secured, traps packed 
away, dogs looked after, and we were again on the rail bound 
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for St. Paul, that New England town away there in the North- 
west ; and from there to a great cattle ranch to spend a few 
days with an old college chum, turned cow-puncher; and in his 
company “to see the Yellowstone Park and the wonders of the 
farther North-west on yonder side of the Rockies,” as he wrote 
me. Railway travel may be dull between New York and Chi- 
cago, but how describe it when your route is across a flat 
prairie country? “Such a trip,” said the judge who was on the 
train with us, “is murdered time.” 

St. Paul has much about it that reminds you of a New Eng- 
land city. There is a general neatness of streets and stores and 
houses; an adornment of yards and lawns; an energy of enter- 
prise in business; a reserved coldness of manner quite unusual 
in a Western town; a style of dress to be observed among the 
men of the streets that bespeaks good bank accounts as well as 
good taste; an architectural ambition displayed in church and 
school buildings and hotels; an indescribable something that 
says Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut to you at every 
turn. And yet the great city has a personality quite Western 
withal; and what is said of St. Paul one may say more parti- 
cularly of Minneapolis, for in spite of all you may hear out 
there of what St. Paul has that Minneapolis has not, of what 
Minneapolis possesses and St. Paul lacks, the cities are virtually 
one and the same town, “the one of which is t’other of the 
other,” as the boy says. And very beautiful cities they are too, 
with their stately homes, their broad and well-kept streets, their 
great marts of business; very interesting to Catholics because 
of the active Catholic life everywhere in evidence; very bright 
and health-giving, as they are swept by those refreshing breezes 
from the northern plains; interesting to a degree to us, coming 
‘as we did from camp among the hay-fields of the south and 
‘west of them. We met a party of friends from St. Louis the 
very day of our arrival, and before we retired that night a drive 
had been projected for the next day. ’Twas a day of bright 
sunshine and cool breezes. The youngsters of the party had 
somewhere secured a tally-ho, and shortly after breakfast we 
were off for the day behind four spanking horses, bound for 
Fort Snelling and Minnehaha Falls—which falls existed we were 
told. When we got to them we found them a diminished 
brooklet cascade before the great flouring-mills took all the 
water. Anyhow, they gave us Longfellow as a topic of conver- 
sation for the rest of the drive; and then to one of the fine 
hotels at Minneapolis for dinner, where we met a great party 
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of New York people, among whom were some we knew. They 
were a part of those delightful railway excursions from the 
East to the North-west. Away we went again, with no little re- 
luctance, bidding good-by to the hotel people, who had taken 


HE WORE A BROAD SOMBRERO. 


such good care of us, over to look at the great flour-mills, and 
then home along a beautiful boulevard passing the Catholic 
Ecclesiastical Seminary, then a modest brick building situated 
in the midst of a great park, and so to St. Paul. 

That night the youngsters went to the opera, while we more 
sedate ones smoked our pipes and lounged about the hotels and 
planned our trip, for we were to take next day to Duluth. We 
heard the youngsters chatting away in the parlor long after we 
had gone upstairs, and from the balcony of our rooms, whither 
we had gone for that night-cap smoke usual to all foolish slaves 
of the weed, there came up to us snatches of song, joyous, 
youthful laughter, and the babble of young voices in lively con- 
versation. Given youth and health, given a day in the open in 
sunshine and breeze, given an hour or so at the opera, given 
above all that starry, perfect night in this great quiet metropo- 
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lis of the North-west, and what could hinder, who would wish 
to, the flow of joy and mirth and innocent amusément of those 
happy youngsters down there below in the parlor? Anyhow, I 
heard them say their good-night before twelve, and retired 
thinking of St. Paul as a fair city on a fair hill, starlit and 
beautiful, the home of youth and joy and innocence. 

After seven hours of good sleep and a good breakfast we 
were off for Duluth, a city projected across and over a beauti- 
ful lake bluff. Procter Knott’s great speech of this city is 
coming to realization. At least so we thought as we climbed 
the streets over this great hill and saw the harbor, the shipping, 
the mighty unsalted sea, so cold yet so beautiful, as it was 
storm-tossed by a north breeze; saw the city of West Superior 
lying yonder, with the cloud of smoke crowning its high chim- 
neys; saw that newer Duluth down there below us, with its iron 
foundries and we know not how many other industries. So we 
thought, too, when asking the cost of a lot here on the top of 
this bare hill where we are standing—a lot 50x100, nothing but 
bare rock, mind you, and the city to-day down there below—and 
were told “$2,000, and dirt cheap at that.” “But the hill- 


DEDICATING THIS WONDERLAND TO PUBLIC USE AS A PARK. 


cables are soon to come,” said our informant, “and then these 
hill-tops will be the very heart of the residence portion of the 
city.” They have far-reaching eyes, have these Western people! 
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Next day we took a little steamer and went through the 
harbor, passing on our way one of those strange-looking whale- 
back grain-boats, destined to cross the ocean from out this very 
harbor, and up the river to Spirit Lake, where some capitalists 
were projecting a summer-resort and pleasure-grounds. Right 
royal fellows we found them to be when we met them at table 
at the little hotel where we dined; showing us their maps and 
plans, and, wonderful to relate, not asking us to invest in a lot 
or shares. 

A row on the river, a swim, and we were back for the 
steamer and soon again in Duluth. 

Next day we strolled down to the harbor, and seeing a fine 
sailing-boat at the dock, I fell into conversation with the man 
in charge of her. “Could I have her for a sail?” “ Why cer- 
tainly if I would ship her crew,” he answered; so my friend 
and I, engaging the sailor and his boat and his two sons, young 
fellows seventeen and nineteen, put for the open lake, going 
through that narrow little cut in the arm of land that extends 
out from the shore and curving about makes the beautiful 
harbor. And what a sail it was! The wind was on the beam 
and steady, the sky without a cloud, the air bracing and filled 
with ozone, the sailor—an old tar from the coast of Maine— 
replete with yarns, the two lads enjoying our pleasure as much 
as we did the sail. We thought our trip to Duluth worth taking 
as often as we recalled that sail. 

That night we were aboard our sleeper, bound for the 
farther West to meet an old college friend, and go for a few 
days to his ranch to see something of ranch-life, and in his 
company to visit the -Yellowstone Park. I had not seen him 
since he had left school, and was disappointed on reaching our 
station on the Northern Pacific to find he had sent his man with 
horses and a polite note saying that he could not come him- 
self, but hoped to return to the ranch-house that night. But 
any disappointment was greatly compensated for by the beauti- 
ful mount he had sent for my accommodation, a _ perfect 
Kentucky-bred single-footer. It was a great joy to vault into 
the saddle after the long, weary railway trip and to find that 
your horse was to be ridden only after you proved yourself 
master. Nor was my companion less well mounted. The ranch- 
man who had come for us rode a sorry-looking broncho; but do 
not judge a broncho by its looks. It is neither gentle nor sad- 
hearted, nor tame, nor tired, nor hungry, nor thirsty, nor 
stumbling, nor slow, nor anything else it looks, but just a 
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broncho—a cross of every strain of blood that horseflesh knows: 
a horse that you cannot describe save in a general way. There 
are three things to be said of it, however, which are absolutely 
true. It has the ugliest head, the gentlest eye, and the most 
stubborn nature of any animal that walks on four legs. Our 
traps were brought along on a buck-board drawn by two _ bur- 
ros, and driven by a black boy who had the wonderful name 
of Melting Snow-ball. “How did he get that name?” I asked 


‘* EACH SUCCEEDING WONDER SEEMS MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN THE LAST.” 


of the ranchman who rode with us. “I am sure I don’t know, 
stranger,” he answered; “but it’s a good name for him; he’s so 
lazy that he is likely to melt clear off the earth at any moment.” 
Later on I iearned that the companion to whom I was talking 
had a name of his own likewise. At the ranch they referred to 
him as Lost-Eyed Bill. Not but that he had two eyes, but 
one of them had a cast, and when he was excited the bad eye 
nearly disappeared from view. As we three rode forward 
Melting Snow-ball was left far in the rear. Indeed I began to 
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fear that the direful prediction as to his probable fate had 
really come true, for we had reached the ranch-house, had 
supper, had our smoke, and turned in for the night, and Melt- 
ing Snow-ball had not shown up with our traps. However, next 
morning Melting Snow-ball was agreeably in evidence, for we sat 
down to a dainty breakfast prepared and served by that worthy 
himself. 

The ranch-house was a low, two-story building with a broad, 
rudely-constructed porch about two sides of it, very irregular in 
shape because of the many additions made to it, reminding one 
of some of the older Virginian forms of houses of ante-bellum 
days. It was roomy and airy and withal very comfortable, and, 
in the face of the fact that there was not a woman about the 
place, exceedingly neat and well kept. In the front part of the 
house, just off the porch, was a large square room; and judg- 
ing from its furnishing, it was the office, parlor, library, and 
lounging-room of my friend the proprietor. Low book-shelves 
were about three sides of it, well stocked chiefly with works of 
fiction. The walls were covered with Chinese hangings very 
artistically arranged. Pictures abounded in profusion here, 
there, and everywhere, ranging from prints taken from Puck 
and Harper's to paintings in oil—one at least, a painting of 
Lake Tahoe, by a distinguished artist. Easy-chairs were scat- 
tered about, and the floor was covered with rugs. To one side 
a roll-top desk, with bills and receipts and account-books. 
An open fireplace with a mantel in hard wood from floor to 
ceiling, adorned with bronzes and china. Opposite on the other 
wall a pin-glass, and stuck in between the frame and the glass 
a fringe of cards, letters, and photographs. The fact is my friend 
had transferred his college quarters to these Western wilds. In 
the middle of the room was an oblong table of hard wood, and 
on it the latest magazines. There I discovered, too, a letter 
addressed to myself. It ran thus: 


MY DEAR Boy: You own the ranch. Take possession and 
make yourself comfortable. Urgent and unexpected business 
called me to the South ranch. A thousand apologies. Will be 
with you as soon as this business is transacted, as fast as 
Plevna can bring me. Yours, 


The information conveyed in the last line of his note was 
not exactly clear, for who or what Plevna might be was not 
easy to guess. We were sitting on the porch after our breakfast, 
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talking and smoking, when a cowboy rode into the corral. He 
was the very picture of grace as he swung into the yard at full 
speed. He wore a broad sombrero, was in shirt-sleeves, a sort of 
armless jacket over his shirt, a bright silk handkerchief about 
his throat. His top-boots, into which his trousers were thrust, 








STILL THE WONDERS MULTIPLIED. 


and his hat, above all the trappings of his broncho with its 
Mexican saddle, its bright metal about the bridle, the great 
coil of lasso at the pommel, gave the rider a decidedly Spanish 
appearance. His jet-black hair and moustache only heightened 
the effect. He had evidently ridden far and hard, for his 
broncho showed her fatigue. The rider was easily six feet 
and heavy of build, and inclined to be stout. Fancy my 
surprise to have him shout my name to me across the corral 
and ask how I was! It was my old college friend himself. 
Here was a. transformation—from the delicate consumptive col- 
lege graduate, the Greek-prize taker, the poet of our class, 
the strummer of banjos and mandolins, the exquisite of the 
whole lot of us, turned cowboy and grown to a wonderfully 
hearty and strong man! But it was for this that he had turned 
ranchman, and he had attained his end. 
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What glorious rides we had across those plains together! 
camping out with his men, joining in their pastimes and work. 
“But why do you call your broncho Plevna?” I asked. 
“Because she was conquered only after a very long siege. I 
selected her from a pack of wild horses and broke her myself. 
She came within an ace of breaking my neck a dozen of times. 
But I conquered, and now I have the best horse on the ranch.” 

The few days of our stay slipped away all too fast, and it 
was with regret I heard the order given to Melting Snow-ball 
to go on ahead with our traps to the railway, that he might be 
on time. He was given ten hours’ start ahead of the rest of 
the party. 

Again on the railway bound to the West; but the trip seemed 
a short one, for old college-days was a theme of conversation pos- 
itively enchanting to both of us, and we hardly realized the time 
passing, though it was for hours. We sped along till we alighted 


THE SPOUTING GEYSERS. 


at Livingston, and thence to the Monmoth Hot Springs Hotel, 

in the park. There are no words to describe the beauty and 

wonder of this region. The glorious drive from the hotel around 

ind through the park is one succession of pictures, so vast in 

extent, so warm in color, so astonishing in contrast, so amazing in 
VOL, LXI.—42 
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formation, that one is awed into silence and contemplation. 
Whether it be cafion or plain, whether it be park or geyser, 
each succeeding wonder seems more beautiful than the last. It 
is a perfect pleasure-ground on a magnificent scale, a place for 
those who seek rest and health. When the Honorable Cor- 
nelius Hedges, of Montana, projected the scheme of turning 
the paradise into a natural park, his desire was better than he 
knew. 

It was in camp at the Lower Geyser Basin that the thought 
came to him of setting this wonderland aside from private 
occupation and ownership, and dedicating it to public use as a 
park. But what wonder that so noble a thought should have 
filled his soul here in the midst of nature’s grandest achieve- 
ments? He must be a soulless man who can gaze on this 
panorama of beauty and wonder, and not have his whole being 
lifted up into ennobling thought. 

We had hastened’ none too soon to the park, for the last 
ten miles of our drive back to the hotel was in a snow-storm. 
I parted with my friend at Livingston, on the Northern Pacific ; 
he retiring to his ranch and I on to Spokane and Olympia, to 
that very wonder of beauty of the North, Fort Townsend at 
Puget Sound. I was still then, in late September, in perfect 
weather; nor did I turn my face southward for many days, 
seeking lower California and a homeward route through Mexico 
and the Southern States, of which journey I hope to tell you 
at some future time. 
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A SEEMING LIBERAL CHECK IN ENGLAND. 


BY QUASIVATES. 


of those fortuitous occurrences in_ politics 

which by the inexperienced are often mistaken 

for deeper manifestations has temporarily placed 

the Conservatives and _  Liberal-Unionists in 

oeos ~ power in Great Britain and precipitated a general 

election. As a consequence, the reactionary party is jubilant, 

and the friends of progress are in a proportionate degree de- 

pressed. It is premature to allow either feeling to prevail just 

now. Only this general principle may be accepted by way of 

consolation, in case the Liberal party be defeated at the polls 

by the forces of the new coalition—that all legislation passed 

by the Lower House of the Legislature, no matter how often 

impeded by the House of Lords, eventually found its way to 

the statute-book. There is no reason to believe that the legisla- 

tion of the past couple of years is to form a precedent for the 
reverse. 


SOLID WORK OF THE LIBERAL MINISTRY. 


Deprived of the enormous prestige of Mr. Gladstone’s leader- 
ship, the Liberal party had fared better, all things considered, 
than most onlookers ever expected it would under new and un- 
tried direction. Mr. Gladstone’s majority, when he took office 
three years ago, was barely forty. When the Liberal Ministry 
surrendered its trust into the hands of the sovereign, it could still 
muster up a majority of more than half that aumber. Many 
of its friends maintained that it showed a lack of moral courage 
in giving up the fight under such circumstances. There is no 
doubt that in doing so it acted precisely as the Tories and 
Liberal-Unionists wished it would. These coalitionists were 
naturally in favor of an immediate dissolution, while the 
country is coldly affected toward the Liberal party by reason 
of its want of a spirited leading, and while the coalitionists may 
take advantage of this disposition under the old unreformed 
franchise. Had the Liberals been able to retain office until the 
Registration Bill had been passed into law, some hundreds of 
thousands of votes must certainly have been cut off from the 
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Tory side. This one measure alone would have been worth 
every sacrifice a ministry could in honor make. And it is here- 
in that the charge of moral cowardice on the part of the late 
ministers has some real weight. They were not defeated on a 
vital measure; only a question of military detail. Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, the late minister of war, happens, however, to 
be a very sensitive man, and he insisted on resigning when his 
estimates were challenged in one item and a snatched vote of 
seven against the government was recorded. The ministry had 
the alternative of replacing the item on the estimates and sub- 
jecting it to the vote of a fuller house. But they chose rather 
to play into the hands of the opposition and allow it to choose 
its own time for the inevitable appeal to the country. This 
never could be said of a Tory ministry. Such a government 
never resigns office until it has got the notice to go in a way 
which cannot be misunderstood. 


MR. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN A HOODOO. 


The effusive wetcome with which Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
was received into the coalition will not blind any one to the 
fact that that gentleman is the most unfortunate of statesmen. 
He has put forward scheme after scheme for the settlement of 


the omnipresent Irish difficulty, for the settlement of the social 
difficulty and various other difficulties, but history fails to record 
his success in a single one of them. He has been a disastrous 
failure as an international arbiter between Great Britain and 
the United States. He may be set down, in short, as what is 
termed a “hoodoo” in politics. His presence bodes no good to 
any coalition. The chief ground for despondency on the part 
of the Liberals is the unreliability of Lord Roseberry as a leader. 
It was a most unfortunate thing that the man chosen to suc- 
ceed Mr. Gladstone at this particular juncture of affairs should 
be a member of the Upper House. That House and the Eng- 
lish people are now at odds, and it does look a little anomalous 
to find a peer leading the forces intent on the destruction or 
reduction to impotency of that headstrong and seemingly irre- 
claimable oligarchy. This anomaly has hampered the action of 
the Liberals in a very serious way. It prevented the passing 
of a resolution demanding the abolition of the Peers’ power of 
veto at the Newcastle convention, and so has estranged the 
powerful Radical section of the party. It seems to have entered 
into the calculations of the coalition that the» dead-weight of 
this contradiction must still make itself felt whatever else betide, 
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and make the masses of the people forget the real issue before 
them when they are asked to decide between the Newcastle 
programme and the Tory or coalitionist want of one. For such, 
in truth, is the state of affairs with regard to the latter party. 
They have nothing to propose to the people but just to leave 
things as they are. 


THE LORDS GONE MAD. 


There was never a period, when a dissolution was forced 
upon the country, at which so singular a state of affairs existed 
with regard to popular legislation. At the doors of the House 
of Lords lie the corpses of three great measures slain by them, 
namely, the Irish Home-Rule Bill, the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
and the Voters’ Registration Bill. Two other great popular 
measures were almost through the Lower House when the min- 
istry resigned. These are the Irish Land Bill and the Welsh 
Church Disestablishment Bill. Had they passed the Lower 
House before the collapse, they too would undoubtedly have 
been tomahawked by the Tory Lords. The final act of the 
drama, on the eve of the dissolution, was the contemptuous 
rejection by the Peers of a small but useful popular bill for Ire- 
land, the Municipal Franchise Bill, which the Commons had 
just passed. This bill only sought to place municipal voters in 
Irish towns on the same level as parliamentary voters. But the 
Lords rejected it by a solid Tory vote, scarcely deigning to 
give any reason for their action. Hardly one useful scrap of 
legislation has been suffered to pass since the Liberals were 
returned, owing to the antagonistic policy of the Upper House. 
The Peers have wasted, practically, three whole sessions of Par- 
liament, and brought the work of the empire to a standstill. 
And it is for an endorsement of such a policy the coalition 
ministry ask the British electorate, and feel justified in antici- 
pating a favorable answer. This may be only British phlegm ; 
to outsiders it certainly appears the sublimity of profligate 
effrontery. 


COALITIONS DESPICABLE AND DISASTROUS. 


All lovers of constitutional rule regard coalition governments 
with repugnance, and very naturally so. The term itself, as 
understood in a parliamentary and political sense, is a sinister 
one. It means the temporary abandonment of fundamental prin- 
ciples by two great parties, for the purpose of circumventing 
honest opponents of political chicanery in either camp. The his- 
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tory of coalition governments in England is not only the record 
of the worst periods of shameless corruption in the public ser- 
vice as well as in Parliament, but the chronicle of alliances con- 
ceived in dishonor and ultimately ending in disaster. These 
compacts have always been made for the defeat of measures 
which the honester men of either party know to be inevitable. 
Hence the friends of progress ought rather to take heart from 
the formation of this new coalition than to indulge in gloomy 
forebodings. 


IRELAND MOST CONCERNED. 


To the people of Ireland more than any other section of 
the British Empire the collapse of the Liberals bears a painful 
significance. The fortunes of the country were largely bound 
up with the Liberal cause. It was this ministry which carried 
the Home-Rule Bill; a measure hardly less momentous was the 
Irish Land Bill, which had passed through most of its stages 
when the government passed in its seals of office. This bill, if 
it had been passed into law, would have been of enormous 
benefit to Ireland. It proposed to complete the work of the 
former Land Acts, providing such safeguards for the security 
of the tenant-farmers as to place them entirely beyond the 
power of land-valuers or land-judges favorable to the landlords’ 
side and providing such machinery for the legal adjustment of 
rents as could hardly fail to command general confidence. This 
bill had the warm approbation of the Ulster farmers in especial, 
and seemed destined to bring general contentment to the great 
body of Irish agriculturists. It becomes, of course, a dead- 
letter now, to be reintroduced by the Liberals if they be 
returned to power, but certainly not to be adopted by the 
coalition, at least in its most beneficial shape, should the 
ballot-boxes decide in favor of these reactionaries. What the 
coalition has in view to offer in its stead has yet to be learned. 
Some rumors credit Mr. Balfour with the design of introducing 
a vast scheme of land purchase for Ireland, as well as a liberal 
measure of local government, amounting almost to a scheme of 
Home Rule. But it is only a very short time since that gen- 
tleman himself declared in the House of Commons, during the 
debate on the repeal of the perpetual Coercion Act, that his 
views on Irish policy had in no material respect altered from 
those he held five years ago, and these, as is well known, might 
be summed up in the formula, coercion pure and simple, tem- 
pered by a mild dash of light railway development. There is 
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no decent excuse for coercion at present, it is true; but this is 
a state of affairs that would not require much to alter. Ireland 
is profoundly tranquil from end to end, thanks to the concilia- 
tory rule of John Morley, and the expectation of great reme- 
dial legislation. The installation of a reactionary ministry, with 
a revival of the old policy, might transform the scene like 
the touch of a harlequin’s bat, were not the people held in 
check by the sanguine hope that the obstacle was only tempor- 
ary and the triumph of the Liberals only a question of a brief 
interval. 


TRAITORS IN THE CAMP. 


This is indeed the hope which has sustained the country all 
through the past couple of years. It was in the assurance that 
the Liberal policy must ultimately win that the people calmly 
looked on at the vetoing of the Home-Rule Bill by the House 
of Lords, and the taking up of English and Welsh questions by 
the House of Commons instead of at once picking up the gage 
of battle thrown down by the insolent Peers. The Liberals 
still hold the winning cards in the game, if they but play them 
judiciously. They would have been triumphant now had but 
the whole Irish vote, on the Nationalist side, been with them 
all through. But unfortunately the mischievous knot of mal- 
contents led by Mr. John Redmond chose to go into the lobby 
with the opposition or absent themselves on some important 
divisions lately, in pursuance of some unintelligible subterranean 
policy, and to this cause the Liberals undoubtedly owe their 
downfall. 

The chief concern of Ireland must be to prevent, if possible, 
a repetition of this disastrous mismanagement or duplicity. The 
constituencies are bound to put forth all their strength to crush 
out this spirit and restore discipline in the Parliamentary ranks. 
There is good reason to believe that the Redmondite represen- 
tation can be reduced to four or five, whilst there is also a 
sanguine hope that five seats can be won from the Tories in 
Ulster. When Ireland has thus put her own house in order, 
she may await developments. The seeds of disruption, un- 
doubtedly, will be in the coalition; for, apart from their agree- 
ment in opposition to Home Rule, Tories and renegade Lib- 
erals have nothing in common except a deep-rooted and tradi- 
tional mutual hatred. The chiefs of the parties—notably Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain—regard each other with a deadly 
jealousy ; and the subordinate characters on the stage will fight 
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like brigands over the spoils of office. The Liberals will merely 
have to adopt a Fabian policy for a little while, and these jeal- 
ousies and antipathies will certainly do the work of regular 
assault or blockade. 

ARISTOCRATIC INSOLENCE. 

Whatever be the direct outcome of the general election, we 
are not far from the determination of the nicest constitutional 
question with which England has had to deal since the abdica- 
tion of James II. The practical issue before the people is the 
maintenance, reconstruction, or abolition of the Hereditary 
Chamber. This is the issue upon which the Liberals will fight, 
and before they can ever attempt any legislation in accordance 
with their title and their historical records that issue must be 
decided. The House of Lords blocks the way, and the coali- 
tionists ask the country to give them a mandate to tell the 
House of Lords to continue blocking the way. They seem to 
have deluded themselves into the belief of poor Lord John 
Manners, who put himself heroically on record @ /a Dogberry: 


“Let laws and learning, arts and commerce die, 
But spare us still our old nobility.” 


The most curious feature about this absurd position is that 
the Lords have not a word to say why judgment should not 
be passed upon them. They are completely without apology 
or defence. They simply say in effect: “We have vetoed every- 
thing you desired made law, and we are prepared to go on 
vetoing as long as we are permitted to enjoy our constitutional 
privileges; and on that account we ask you to return Tories 
and Liberal-Unionists to power.” How, in especial, the party 
known as Liberal-Unionists can be found endorsing this pro- 
gramme of retrogressive feudal insolence is one of the most 
astonishing enigmas of modern politics. It is so flagrantly 
at variance with the elementary principles and the very idea of 
Liberalism, that the mass of Liberal electors ought in all reason 
to revolt from it and teach their recreant leaders a useful les- 
son. However, in politics, it is the unexpected which is always 
occurring; and we can but await the outcome of this singular 
political tangle with patient curiosity. The answer may come 
ere this article goes to press, and then we shall be enabled to 
see our way more clearly. 
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TURKEY AND THE ARMENIAN CRISIS. 


BY THEODORE PETERSON, B.D. 


® HE old game of procrastination is being resorted 
to by the Sublime Porte with regard to Armenia. 
No longer is there any pretence at denying the 
barbarous outrages lately perpetrated in Sassoun. 
The commission has inquired into the matter on 
the spot, and despite the strenuous efforts of the Turkish func- 
tionaries to hide the truth, the case against the Kurds and the 
government troops -has been fully proved. It is too horrible to 
be put into print. Action has been taken by the European 
powers concerned in the treaty of Berlin. Re- 
forms in the administration of the country, in- 
cluding the appointment of a high commis- 
sioner for Armenia who shall be approved by 
the European powers, have been recommended 
to the Porte, and as the Porte shuffled as usual, 
orders were given for a naval demonstration in 
the Bosporus. Then the Porte backed down, 
and a little more time has been given it for 
consideration. Meantime events are moving 
rapidly outside. The tide of Moslem fanaticism 
is rising, and the massing of a Russian army 
corps on the borders of the disturbed province 
shows that at least one European power may 
be depended on to take a bold step for the 
protection of the Christian subjects of the Sul- 
tan, should such an extreme measure become 
necessary. 
In speaking of the Armenian outrages Mr. 
James Bryce, M.P., lately said: “What do you ; 
expect from a country where one-half of its Turxisu Recutar. 
population calls the other half ‘dogs’ and treats 
them as such?” It is unquestionably true that there is no security 
of property whatever, no redress for loss, no punishment for 
the guilty, no justice for the Christian, no respect for the honor 
of Christian women, no safety of life; but a reign of terror 
everywhere, and robbery—official and unofficial—plunder, pillage, 
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outrage, violation, desolation, perpetual poverty, and an ever- 
lasting famine in a beautiful land. This is not all. There is 
the fear every moment of a wholesale massacre. 

The empire is rapidly going down, and its inevitable fall is 
simply a matter of time; no effort is made to stop the corrup- 
tion that has stricken it from the crown clear down to the sole. 
If the Turkish sovereignty would exercise the energy that is 
displayed to suppress the truth and influence public opinion to 
reform the present 
administration, it 
might perhaps be- 
come a good govern- 
ment; but things 
are otherwise, and 
the government is 
encouraging the cor- 
ruption and _hasten- 
ing its own destruc- 
tion. The high hon- 
ors conferred on 
those connected with 
the late massacres, 
and the public 
thanks given to the 
Turkish troops, have 
impressed the off- 
cials everywhere with 
the idea that the 
more they persecute, 
plunder, and slaugh- 
ter the Armenians, 
the more rapid will 
be their decoration 
and promotion. 

Yet this is not all. Add to it, if you please, the tribal 
hostilities dating centuries back, the religious hatred and the 
Moslem fanaticism, and we have the nameless atrocities and oft- 
repeated massacres. When the fanaticism of the Turk is excited 
he is as barbarous as his ancestors under Timor the Tartar, 
and there is no atrocity of which he is not capable. He freely 
massacres the defenceless women and the little ones and the 
wounded; even the death of the unbelievers, or Christian dogs, 
does not satisfy him, and he delights to mutilate the corpse. 


THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 
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The reports of consuls, as well as of travellers in Armenia, even 
before the recent horrors, show the condition of the land to be 
intolerable. This state of things comes to us from ages back. 
“The history of Christians under Moslem law,” says Van Ham- 
mer, “is only an uninterrupted scene of tyranny, violation, and 
slaughters.” It is carried on by the functionaries as the only 
means to strengthen and perpetuate Moslem supremacy. Nejib 
Pasha of Damascus said to a confidential agent of the British 
consul in that city: “The Turkish government can only main- 
tain its supremacy by cutting down its Christian sects”; and we 
heard later on the sickening tales of the Damascus and Lebanon 
massacres. The grand vizier says: “To get rid of the Arme- 
nian question is to get rid of the Armenian people”; and we 
have a series of Armenian massacres, among which is that of 
Sassoun, which drew the attention of the civilized world. The 
following figures give but a faint idea of the desolation caused 
by the Turkish massacres during this century: 


1822—In Scios Isles, 50,000 Greeks (Lathem, p. 417). 

1850— “ Mosoul, . 10,000 Armenians (Cont. Rev., p. 16, 1895). 
186c— “ Lebanon, . 11,000 Syrians (Churchill, p. 219). 

1876— “ Bulgaria, . 14,000 Bulgarians (Schuyler). 

1877—“ Bazarid, . 2,400 Armenians(Norman, Armenia, p. 273). 
1879— “ Alashgird,. 1,100 (Armenian Patr. Const.) 
1892—“ Mosoul, . 2,000 Yezidies (Perry’s Rep. to Brit.) 
1894— “ Sassoun, . 12,000 Armenians. 


Victor Hugo has truly said: “If a man is killed in Paris, it 
is a murder; the throats of fifty thousand people are cut in the 
East, and it is a question.” Unless a check is put upon the 
lawless band—unfortunately called the Turkish government—the 
atrocious procession will steadily and surely go on to its goal— 
the annihilation of the Christian element. A check upon the 
Turk means but one thing—the withdrawal of those pro- 
vinces from the control of Moslem fanaticism. It is noticeable 
that the greatest number of these horrors have taken place in 
the reign of “the most merciful,” “the most good-hearted,” and 
the most polite and gentlemanly Hamid II., whose praises have 
poisoned the air of this land of the free. The Sultan is not to 
blame; he is a typical Moslem, and the most faithful ruler that 
ever came to the throne of the empire. He is but doing what 
Mohammed has commanded him to do in the forty-seventh 
chapter of the Koran, where he says: “When ye encounter the 
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unbelievers, strike off their heads until you have made a great 

slaughter of them.” Who, then, is responsible for the blood 

shed? We do not hesitate to answer “England,” who has 

pledged before God and man to protect the Christians there. 

Now then, since England comes not forth to fulfil her pledge, 

and since the Christians have been voted to a wholesale slaugh- 
ter by the Prophet and his followers, what comes next? 

_The next thing, in order to escape a wholesale massacre, is 

a wholesale emigration. This 

scheme seems to be the natural 

consequence of conditions in 

Armenia, and it is also strongly 

advocated by some of our papers 

here, which say: “ Let him alone 

and let him come out of his 

dominion, if the Armenian does 

not like the Turk.” One might 

think this advisable for the Ar- 

menians, as they can find secu- 

rity of property, and safety of 

life and religious freedom, else- 

where, especially in the neigh- 

boring provinces of Russia, where 

are millions of their brethren, as 

well as the Catholicos, the father 

of all the Armenians, of whom 

it is said that he is about to 

make an application to the prin- 

cipality for a large tract of land 

oe Sere on which to settle the emi- 

TURKISH BASHI-BAZOUK. grants. Yet it would, of course, 

be ridiculous to plan such an 

undertaking. The temptation is very dangerous, both for Asia- 

tic civilization and for the Turkish Empire itself. 

Those who have travelled in Turkey, or who reside there, 
and those who study history and are interested in ancient civil- 
ization, will agree that the Armenians were in the past better 
civilized and farther advanced in art, in commerce, and in liter- 
ature than the Turks of to-day. Their progress, in the past and 
present, in spite of endless obstacles, is not surpassed by that of 
any race in Asia. The richest and most fertile provinces in the 
world, once possessed by them, are to-day a desert, where the 
foxes and jackals howl and wander among ruins whose desolate 
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columns stand as monuments of an ancient prosperity, and which 
are an eternal reproach to that Turkish rule of which it has 
been truly said that “The grass never grows where their horses 
have trod.” 

Are not the Armenians to-day the most intelligent, loyal, 
industrious, enterprising, and moral race in the empire? Are 
they not the better civilized people, the Yankees of the Orient, 
the far-advanced in art, in architecture, in science, and in all 
departments of life? We are told that the Armenians, number- 
ing three millions perhaps, have more than thirty periodicals ; 
while the Turks, numbering over fifteen millions, have about 
twenty papers, and that even these are managed by Armenian 
editors. 

To expatriate such an element from a country is a vital 
blow to the civilization of that country. Will the lovers of 
civilization and the leaders of progress, while striving in the 
darkest parts of the earth to liberate mankind from the chains 
of ignorance and the degradation of slavery, allow this already 
civilized and elevated race to be wiped out by a diabolical 
machine, and stretch not out a helping hand in this critical hour? 
We hope not. There seems to have been a purpose in the 
preservation of this long-suffering people through ages of blood 
and fire. It is not too much to say that they, having done so 
much for Christianity in the past, will surely have a large share 
in the future in civilizing and Christianizing the neighboring 
races. God has chosen this enduring race as an instrument in 
his hand, and preserved it as a leaven in that vast land, and 
the future is theirs. 

Their extermination were fatal to the empire from a_ political 
stand-point, though the Turks do not appreciate this fact. It is 
an unquestionable fact that the Armenians are superior to their 
masters, as were the Greeks of old to their Roman masters, in 
political, commercial, and governmental affairs, whenever a 
chance is offered to them. Not only they, but the whole 
Christian population, are far in advance of the Mohammedans, 
and if an equal footing in the administration had been granted 
them, the empire would be much richer and larger than it now 
is. Christians are excluded from the army because they are 
considered infidels and it would defile the Mohammedan soldiers 
to come in contact with them. The army is a religious band 
and its soldiers must stand for and serve the Moslem faith. If 
the sultans were wise enough to see their interest, and had 
courage enough to liberate themselves from the superstitions 
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characteristic of the orientals and predominant among the Turks, 
they would admit the Armenian youth to the military as well 
as the civil services. They would then have generals like Loris 
Melikoff, who was about to introduce a constitutional adminis- 
tration in Russia had not the Nihilists killed Alexander II., and 
who is the conqueror of Kars, the key of the Sultan’s Asiatic 
provinces ; Lazaroff and Gugassoff and many others, Armenians 
by birth and most distinguished in the Russian army; also 
capable statesmen like Nubar Pasha—another Armenian—the 
prime minister, and, as he has been truly called, “The Grand 
Old Man of the Egyptian politicians,’ the originator of the 
International Tribunal of Egypt. These are Armenians and 
they could give to the world others of like character had not 
the world declined to give them the privileges to which they 
are entitled. 

To compel a people of such rare endowments to leave 
their needy country is more than foolishness; it is a crime for 
which there is no atonement in the world of civilization. This 
ancient people, whether for the love of humanity, or for that of 
the rocks and hills of their fatherland, affections equally noble 
and sublime, do not dare to commit such an inexpiable crime 
as the evacuation of the land. They love to sit on the banks of 
the sacred Euphrates 
and Araxes and to re- 
peat their sweet old 
melodies, and to add 
their tears to the 
waters crimsoned by 
the blood of their 
children; and _ those 
who have been com- 
pelled to leave for 
various reasons look 
back with longing eyes 
from every part of the 
world, and with hope- 
fulness and sympathy. 
Since, then, their patriotism is so strong, and their removal so 
dangerous both to civilization and to the Sultan’s government, 
no one, except the Turks, could conscientiously think of their 
emigration. This being the case, the question still confronts us 
—what is the alternative? To change their religion. Some think 
this would end all the trouble; but some still believe that it 


ARMENIANS TAKING TO FLIGHT. 
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would make no difference. The maltreatment and torture of 
Turkish and Kurdish peasants is as bad as that of the Arme- 
nians. No doubt there is some truth in this, and we sadly 
acknowledge that the lower class of Turks are also molested 
and robbed by the common enemy—the officials; but it is not 
just to say that the Moslems are treated with such cruelty as 
the Christians, for that would be placing the two sects on an 
equality which is utterly impossible in the Mohammedan world, 
and contrary to the 

immutable teachings 

of the Koran and the 

infallible will of the 

sultans. If we can 

lift the veil of this 

mystery and _ pene- 

trate to the depths 

of the question, we 

shall see it in an alto- 

gether different light. 

It is true the Turks 

and Kurds are im- 

prisoned, and they 

rightly deserve it as 

a wild, cruel, and crim- 

inal class; but the 

Armenians are im- 

prisoned and tortured 

because they are edu- 

cated and refined and GROUP OF ARMENIAN “ REBELS” NEAR SASSOUN. 
have the Western civ- 

ilization, and above all are Christians. Their wives and daugh- 
ters are violated and made booty of by all believers of the 
Koran; but we have never heard and will not, so long as the 
Crescent reigns, of the ill-treatment of the wives and daughters 
of believers by a Moslem. The harem is sacred to every be- 
liever of the Koran. 

We have heard much of life imprisonment and death punish- 
ment of Christian students, of teachers, of preachers, of priests, 
of bishops, and of archbishops; moreover we have seen dozens 
of Christians suffer capital punishment, lifted up to the guillotine 
or beheaded publicly ; but we have not yet heard of a Moham- 
medan preacher or priest who was sent to life imprisonment or 

eived the capital penalty. Why? Is it because the latter 
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class is better than the former? No, by no means. It is 
simply because the one asks the blessing of Heaven in the 
name of Christ, while the other asks it in the name of Moham- 
med and carries out the command of his book, to make “a 
great slaughter among the infidels.” Not only are they not 
punished—they are encouraged and decorated by the successor 
of the Prophet for their aggressive projects. It is stated by 
those whose names, if attached, would give weight, that the 
Mufty of Moosh, a theologian and commentator of the Koran, 
made the following address: “To violate the wives and 
daughters of 'Christians—dogs, infidels—is just; to ruin their 
churches is a virtue; to plunder and pillage their property is 
the command of God; and for every Christian whose blood is 
shed by a Moslem the reward is a nymph in God’s paradise ” ; 
and he was decorated by the Sultan as an honest and faithful 
servant. 

Now we reach the bottom of the mystery, and it is clear, 
from the Mohammedan point of view, that it is a_ religious 
fight, a “holy war,” and if the Armenians were kind enough, or 
wise enough, as some say, to change their creed, they would be 
allowed to live. In this free land of ours even Christians have 
confidentially said that it is not worth while to die for a reli- 
gion—even for Christianity it is foolish; they might embrace 
the Mohammedan faith in public and serve Christ in secret. 
To do this would be actually impossible for the people of 
Ararat. Centuries of cruelty, of oppression, of the most odious 
tyranny, have failed to shake the faith of the Armenians; and 
although their country has been depopulated by the most ruth- 
less massacres, and although the infamous policy of their con- 
querors has driven them out like hunted animals to seek refuge 
-in distant parts of the earth—in India, the Island of Java, 
Europe, and America—they have always preferred the crown of 
martyrdom to the white turban of Mohammed. 

We are told by students of history that the Armenians were 
the first to embrace Christianity as their national religion, 302 
A.D., and the first to lead a campaign against the religion of 
Zoroaster, which threatened the whole of Asia Minor with its 
fire-worship in 451, at which time the cross was victorious. 
From that time on they have been marching through blood and 
fire for their belief and adding to the long list of their martyrs. 
I do not permit myself to enter into a description of the cam- 
paigns of the crusaders, when the service rendered by their co- 
religionists was very great, and for which it is said they lost 
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their small independence in Cilicia; but this much can be said— 

that they have suffered more than their share and done more 

for Christianity than Christendom seems likely to do for them. 
At the present time we have the statements of eye-witnesses 

to their faithfulness to Christianity. We hear of one woman 

who, after witnessing a heartrending scene and realizing that 

there was no hope of escape—unless to change their religion— 

nor any hope of mercy from the enemy, steps out on a rock 

and cries: “My sisters, you must choose to-day between two 

things, either deny your holy religion and adopt the Mohamme- 

dan faith, or follow: 

my example.” Then, 

lifting her eyes to 

heaven, she dashed 

herself from the rock 

into the abyss below, 

and others followed 

her. A_ proposition 

was made to some of 

the more attractive 

women to change their 

faith, in which case 

their lives might be 

spared. “ Why should 

we deny Christ?” 

they answered; “we 

are no more than 

these,” pointing to the 

mangled forms of 

their brothers and 

husbands; “kill us AN ARMENIAN FAMILY OF THE BETTER CLASS. 

too”; and they were 

killed. Every true-hearted Christian ought to be filled with ad- 

miration for such brave answers, and moved with sympathy for 

that unfortunate people whose lot has been cast among thieves. 
We see that the suggestion that they change their religion 

fails of accomplishment, for they would rather die than give up 

their faith. But supposing they should be driven to this, will 

Christian people allow it and not come to their rescue? I do 

not mean the statesmen of Christendom, but the Christians who 

sing “The world for Christ!” who spend millions and send 

their sons and daughters to evangelize the world—will they not 

raise their united shout and make it audible in the ears of him 

VOL, LXI.—43 
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who keeps his head in the sands of the Bosporus? Indeed, if 
they remain silent, the angels from above, the inhabitants of 
hell beneath, and the Sultan with his hosts on earth will shout, 
“ There is no more Christianity in the world.” 

These suggestions failing, we see before this people a per- 
petual struggle, endless bloodshed, and now and then extended 
uprisings which will not deserve the approval of any who might 
consider themselves friends of the Armenians, and which means 
for them but to beard the lion in his den. I doubt if the 
Armenians would entertain such a reprehensible idea. We have 
heard of occasional outbursts, but they indicate the despairing 
struggles of those whose burdens have become intolerable. It 
is safe to say that they ask but security of life, of property, 
and-the right to worship God according to the dictates of con- 
science, and to educate their children in the Christian faith, to 
which every person is entitled by the law of God, of humanity, 
and of civilization. Yet the Turks are not inclined, and obvi- 
ously never will be, to grant these fundamental rights of 
humanity, until a pressure is brought upon them from without, 
or a general uprising combining the different elements from 
within. Should there be no outburst of general indignation 
from an outraged humanity, we shall be unfortunate enough to 
see still further tragedies. 

The Armenian question is certainly the burning question of 
the hour, and its sparks must sooner or later inflame the so- 
called “peace of Europe,” that has thus far been maintained 
by shutting ears and eyes to the horrors endured by the Asiatic 
Christians. It is the question for all, and must be solved once 
for all. We have to consider whether the Turk shall be com- 
pelled by the powers, especially England—for unless forced by 
England he will never do it—to grant without delay the gra- 
ciously promised but shamefully ignored privileges of equality 
for all subjects in the administration of the empire without dis- 
crimination as to creed or race, and to keep the agreement 
made by the Sultan in the Berlin Treaty and at the Cyprus Con- 
vention for the protection of Christian subjects; or whether 
certain provinces, inhabited by Christians, shall be annexed to 
Russia; or shall the Turks be allowed to exterminate these 
Christian people? This question should be kept before the 
world in its simplicity until it is solved in one way or the 
other. 

Who is responsible for the shedding of this innocent blood ? 
It is England. Why? Because if England had not opposed 
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the treaty of San Stephano, agreed upon between the Sultan of 
Turkey and Alexander II. of Russia, the reformation in Armenia 
would long since have been introduced. The world is about to 
record in its history some such item as the following: ‘“ There 
was a small but goodly civilized and Christian people in Asia 
who became victims of the selfishness of England and were ex- 
terminated in this most enlightened age.” Would the English 
people like to have such a blot upon their history? I think 
not. The prompt action of Great Britain, or of any other power, 
depends on the support of public opinion. Since this is so, 
there is a power that can overcome any obstacle that stands in 
its way, namely, the people—the ministers of justice and the 
guardians of humanity. The indignation and sympathy of the 
civilized world is almighty, and the Armenians ask nothing to- 
day but the aid of that power. They do not cease to hope 
for it. 

Let the Powers understand that outraged humanity cannot 
endure any more, 
or permit such car- 
nages to be repeat- 
ed over and over 
again. If it be true 
that of one blood 
God made all the na- 
tions of the earth, to 
dwell on the face of 
the earth, then when 
our brothers and 
sisters are outraged 
and slaughtered and 
despoiled of all 
that makes life MEAL-TIME IN AN ARMENIAN HoME. 
worth living, we 
cannot help but wake to sympathy with them. It is enough 
that the cursed demon of might has lived for centuries on the 
blood of the innocent children of our God. “A government 
which can countenance and cover the perpetration of such out- 
rages is a disgrace to civilization and a curse to mankind,” is 
the belief of the Grand Old Man. It is time that a universal 
shout of indignation be directed against the Monster of the Bos- 
porus, the author of nameless fiendish deeds. Our liberty is in- 
deed but nominal if it does not make us the missionaries of lib- 
erty. The English-speaking people have been accustomed, in the 
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time of crises like this, to say to the oppressed: “Be of good 
cheer; we are not dead; the spirit of our fathers is alive within 
us.” If feelings of humanity and pity still exist on the earth, 
there is no need of argument to be persuaded that the Armeni- 
ans are subjected to a diabolical treatment and condemned to 
annihilation for their religion. If we could realize the extent 
and intensity of their suffering, we should be stirred to action 
if we have not lost our chivalrous impulses and the sense of 
justice and freedom. 

The Armenian crisis is an established fact. There was no 
need to wait for the commissioners’ report. Eight months have 
already passed and nothing is yet done. 





THE DOG WATCH. 
BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


Wi NSPEAKABLE the majesty of night, 
The waning moon slow westering the sky, 
La The brooding depths, the vaulted heavens high, 

The gleaming stars that shed their drowsy light 
And make the solitude of silence bright, 

The mirrored stars that in the ocean lie, 

And coruscating billows rolling by, 
And here and there foam splashes, dully white. 


The one thing felt is silence, deep, profound, 
Eternal, but for touch of wind and sea; 
A primal world that man has never trod, 

Unmeasured, save for the horizon round, 
And beams of sun and moon—eternity ! 
Infinitude of space and peace and God! 
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MORE LIGHT ON ‘“‘ THE LIGHT OF ASIA.” 
BY REV. R. M. RYAN. 


HE words, the exploits, the foibles of Napoleon 
have too long occupied the attention of the 
reading public—or rather have been too long 
foisted upon it; for there is no reason to believe 
that the world is in any way more concerned 

about him for the past two years than it was during the pre- 
ceding twenty. Subjects much more interesting and fruitful 
now demand notice. The war just ended has drawn all men’s 
minds to the countries engaged in it, and, as a result, curiosity 
concerning their religion, manners, customs, social life, in fact, 
everything pertaining to them, has been excited, and will not 
be allayed until the whole truth about them has become com- 
mon property. Readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD will natur- 
ally turn to its pages for exact and reliable information on the 
first-mentioned topic, a subject more specially pertaining to its 
sphere, and one, of all others, which is either more frequently 
misrepresented or less fully and accurately treated than it 
demands and deserves. If Buddhism, Shintoism, Confucianism, 
Zoroastrianism, or Llamaism fare no better than Catholicism 
has hitherto done at the hands of non-Catholics, no reliance 
at all can be placed on what unfriendly writers say about 
them. 


FAIRNESS OF CATHOLIC WRITERS TO OUTSIDE RELIGIONS. 


To the indisputable credit of Catholic writers, it must be 
conceded that no wilful misrepresentations of others’ beliefs or 
practices can ever be attributed to them. It is a fact not suf- 
ficiently emphasized, that our historians, as well as theologians 
and polemical writers in general, are entirely free from the 
bigotry, intolerance, and untruthfulness so often characteristic 
of those who oppose or differ from us. The beliefs of Japan, 
China, and Thibet will meet with equal justice at our hands; 
and, to insure it here, the very words of accredited exponents 
are quoted in evidence rather than the suspicious second-hand 
sentiments of others. 

There are many reasons besides those adverted to, that 
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make an account of the religious systems of the countries 
named specially opportune just now. One is, the singular 
interest manifested of late for Theosophism, which is really 
only a newly coined name for Buddhism, the basis of nearly 
all the various Eastern religions. 

OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES. 

From the following it will be seen that not only Theoso- 
phy, but most of the more recent revivals of ancient super- 
stitions, are traceable to common sources, namely, perusal of 
Eastern literature, and the tricking-out of the old Pantheism, 
Gnosticism, demonology, incarnations, possessions, ancestral 
worship, and cataleptic fits with the new names of “ Christian” 
Science, spiritism, telepathy, clairvoyance, mediumistic séances, 
and Mahatmic communications. Amongst the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans they all flourished, only under different 
names, pythonism, magic, necromancy, oracles, etc.; but, obvi- 
ously, as will appear, they meant the same things. Towards 
all such a Catholic’s course is clear: to cling to the infallible 
teachings of the church, “the pillar and the ground of truth,” 
rejecting what she condemns, avoiding what she prohibits. Up 
to date she has made no mistakes in dealing with such things ; 
she will not begin now. But as this does not suffice to satisfy 
or recall an erring brother, it is wise and proper to seek out 
the exact truth, not indeed by investigating phenomena, or 
speculating on results—both of which abound in delusions— 
but in coolly and cautiously inquiring into principles and well 
authenticated historical and other facts. This is what is aimed 
at in the following, which pretends not, however, to an ex- 
haustive treatment of a very extensive subject. 

MISCONCEPTIONS OF TERMS. 

A difficulty is encountered at the very outset, that must be 
at once removed. When Oriental writers speak of “ religion,” 
“morality,” “holiness,” “cultus,” “ purification,” “ salvation,” 
etc., they mean entirely different things from what Christians 
understand by these terms; just as the “Christian ”’ Scientists’ 
Christ and “prayer” and “confidence” differ, toto calo, from 
what we Christians—or at least Catholics—mean by these 
expressions. Similarly the “God” of Buddhism is not only a 
different being from our personal God, but is a something 
very hard to define. However, before entering on this, it is 
well to have a correct notion of Buddhism itself. And first, it is 
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to be understood that it is not a religion at all in our sense of 
that word, or indeed in any sense thereof. It is rather a kind 
of philosophy, without principles or system, made up of many 
wise deductions, good counsels, singularly clever guesses, and 
a measureless quantity of platitudes, incongruous divisions and 
intellectual nonentities, that, by baffling the power of any well- 
balanced mind to either realize or unravel, supplies an exhaust- 
less store of mental pabulum for the meditative Eastern mind to 
cogitate upon “all day long and far into the night.” Herein 
consists one of its most fascinating features, not only for 
Orientals but for that large class of Occidentals adrift outside 
the Bark of Peter, recognizing no divine and unerring authority 
to guide them rightly. For nearly three thousand years the 
Orient has had this conglomerate sheaf on its mental threshing 
floor, and not one bushel of nutriment—of anything but chaff— 
has it been able to beat out of it. The more it is winnowed 


the less grain remains. 


OF BUDDHA. 





PERSONALITY 


Strictly speaking, Buddha was not the founder of what is 
now called after him; he was only the collector, methodizer, 
and formulator of whatever wise or ethical thought existed 
in his time. Nevertheless his was a transcendently great mind 
and great work, relatively to his time; still he could hardly be 
considered equal to many of the ancient Greek philosophers. 
The wisdom and knowledge of Pythagoras, Plato, Socrates, 
Aristotle, and many more far exceeded his, not alone in extent 
but in profundity. They were argumentative and always logi- 
cal; he was neither. They were brief, clear, and well defined 
as polished diamonds, both as regards matter and manner; he 
was obscure, prolix, and circumlocutive in the extreme. Take 
as an instance, Hesiod’s reference to the consequences of ill and 
well doing ; the very point for which Buddha has received most 
praise. The latter employs almost as many discourses as the 
former uses sentences, although Buddha lived five hundred years 
after the Greek poet, who was the contemporary of Homer, 
who also far excelled the Hindu sage in sagacity, if not in 
virtue. Hesiod in his Works and Days says: 


“Wrong, if he yield to its abhorred control, 
Shall pierce like iron to the poor man’s soul: 

Wrong weighs the rich man’s conscience to the dust 
When his foot stumbles on the way unjust. 
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Far different is the path, a path of light, 
That guides the feet to equitable right. 
The end of righteousness, enduring long, 
Exceeds the short prosperity of wrong. 
The fool by suffering his experience buys ; 
The penalty of folly makes him wise.” 


Moreover, there are thousands now living who, if possessed of 
the Buddha’s extraordinary gentleness of disposition, contempt 
for worldly goods, compassion for suffering, love of retirement 
and contemplation, with only a scintilla of their present Christian 
lore, could, if as desirous of their fellow-mortals’ welfare or their 
own fame, evolve a philosophic or “ religious” scheme incompar- 
ably superior to his. This, however, in no way diminishes his 
merit, which, in some respects, is beyond all praise. Rising su- 
perior to the gross, sensual, and cruel customs of his race, he in- 
culcated many noble virtues, such as peacefulness, meekness, the 
restraining of carnal propensities, good will to all, and bound- 
less philanthropy, regardless of race, color, caste, or anything 
else. This constitutes another great fascination for creedless 
and credulous but kind-hearted and liberty-loving nineteenth 
century men and women. 

Introspection in silence and abstraction, abstemiousness and 
retirement, he both inculcated and practised in an eminent 
degree. No one can deny that, for an evenly balanced mind, 
these things are highly conducive to the acquisition of wisdom 
and contentment, and he deserves great credit for his insistence 
on them. The countless thousands belonging to the Catholic 
Church who in every age have made meditation the leading 
exercise of their daily life, and the many others also who find 
in it their chiefest soul-food, besides the myriads of her clois- 
tered children in every age, testify to their appreciation of this 
scrap of Buddhistic wisdom, inherited from an entirely different 
source. 


BUDDHA’S BIRTH AND LIFE. 


But we have not stated who this “ Buddha” was. Let Mr. 
H. Dharmapala, of Ceylon, one of the leading scholars and 
the chief official dignitary who represented Buddhism at the 
World’s Parliament of Religions in 1893, tell us: premising that 
his testimony as to dates is accepted by European scholars 
generally. Amongst these stand conspicuous James Princep, 
who in 1837 deciphered the rock-cut edicts of Asoka the Great, 
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at Girnar and Kapur-da-giri; Eugene Burnouf, who published in 
1844 a complete account of Buddhism; M. Turnour and Dr. 
Rhys, Davids, who translated the Pali inscriptions and many 
ancient MSS. discovered in the temples of Nepal and Ceylon. 
Five hundred and forty-three years before Christ, Siddratha, 
called also “ Gotama” or “ Gaudama,” his family name, was born 
of royal parentage in Kapilavastu, India. He is also known by 
various other names in different countries, some of which, how- 
ever, are rather titles expressive of his greatness. Of these that 
of “ Buddha” stands pre-eminent, being the most common, and 
signifying the “ Most Perfectly Enlightened One.” The story of 
his birth, the details of his life up to his twenty-ninth year, his 
ascetical works, “ renunciations,”’ and final “enlightenment” are 
embodied in Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asta. He claimed to 
be the great teacher.of mankind, the establisher of universal peace 
and brotherhood ; in fact, the deliverer of the race from all its 
defects. His wisdom is embodied in the 84,000 discourses deliv- 
ered during his ministry of forty-five years, and which constitute 
with their commentaries the Buddhistic Scriptures; of which Pro- 
fessor Terry says: “ Every important tribe and nation which em- 
braced Buddhism seems to have Buddhist scriptures of their own. 
A life-time would be insufficient to explore them thoroughly.” 
In these words the Buddha commissioned his disciples to 
establish his “ Kingdom of Righteousness ”: “Go ye, O Bhikohus! 
and wander forth for the gain of many, in compassion for the 
world, for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and 
men. . . . Preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure. 
Go then to every country, convert those not converted. Go, 
therefore, each one travelling alone, filled with compassion. Go, 
rescue and receive. Proclaim that a blessed Buddha has ap- 
peared in the world, and that he is preaching the law of holi- 
ness.” How this commission has been fulfilled needs no com- 
ment. Asiatic deadness and barbarism ever since testify in 
unmistakable terms. It is not a little strange that a perfectly 
enlightened one should seem to know so little about the 
teachers or the general human kind. With endless circumlocu- 
tion he says “Go teach,” seemingly oblivious of the teachers’ 
need of credentials and of the world’s necessity of proof before 
acceptance. Of these there is not a shred in Buddhism, and 
nothing so embarrasses a Buddhist as a modest request for some 
little other than his own fancy supplies. Hence, notwithstand- 
ing all its prettiness and philanthropy, it never was received by 
a race that did its own reasoning. Its indefiniteness and ineffi- 
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ciency are still further exemplified in what is called “The 
essence of the vast teaching of the Buddha. It consists in: 

1. The entire obliteration of all that is evil. 

2. The perfect consummation of all that is good and pure. 

3. The complete purification of the mind”; without, of course, 
anything being hinted as to how these very serious and weighty 
works are to be accomplished. After explaining, in ten times 
more words than are necessary, that other sectaries held sixty- 
two different views from his own, but that his alone were 
correct, he thus proves their methods wrong—with what lucidity 
let the reader judge for himself: 

“ Brethren, all these modes of teaching respecting the past 
or the future, originate in the sensations experienced by re- 
peated impressions made on the six organs of sensitiveness. 
On account of these sensations desire is produced, in conse- 
quence of desire an attachment to the desired objects, on 
account of this attachment reproduction in an existent state, in 
consequence of this reproduction of existence, birth. In con- 
sequence of birth are produced disease, death, sorrow, weeping, 
pain, grief, and discontent.” If this means anything, it implies, 
literally, that those born into this world have an inheritance of 
sorrow; and, figuratively, that other teachers imagined—from 
using their senses—then took a fancy to their doctrines, then 
conceived reasons for them, and finally gave them forth. They 
were doomed, however, like the new-born babe, to die, but that 
he had his, as he states, “by his own wisdom,” and of course, 
etc.; etc. 

“In the religion of Buddha,” we are told, “is found a com- 
prehensive system of ethics and a transcendental metaphysics, 
embracing sublime psychology,” and (if the whole truth be told) 
‘an untenable, as well as unintelligible, cosmogony. But, unfor- 
tunately, the first mentioned are superlatively zgnzs-fatuus com- 
modities ; they can never be come up with. 


BUDDHA’S GOD AN IMPERSONAL DEITY. 


“Speaking of Deity in the sense of a Supreme Creator, 
Buddha,” says Mr. Dharmapala, “teaches there is no such being. 
He, moreover, strictly forbids inquiry into the subject, as being 
useless. But a supreme god of the Brahmans and minor gods 
are accepted; but they are subject to the law of cause and 
effect. This supreme god is all love, all mercy, all gentle, and 
looks upon all things with equanimity. There is no difference 
between the perfect man and this supreme god.” 
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Theosophist advocates have used up so much eloquence in 
proclaiming the grandeur, sublimity, and perfection of the 
religious sentiments contained in Buddhism, that it becomes im- 
portant to know exactly what it holds and teaches regarding 
this great fundamental truth of all religion, God. Of this its 
exponents leave us in no doubt whatever, as Buddha’s own 
words show. It is simply godless in the truest sense of the 
word, as the following extracts will more clearly demonstrate : 

Swami Vivakananda, another Buddhistic exponent and a 
learned Brahman of Bombay, thus speaks of God: “He is 
everywhere, the pure, the formless one, the almighty and the all- 
merciful. He is to be worshipped as the one beloved, dearer 
than everything in this and the next life.” A little farther 
on, however, he declared that “ Buddhists do not depend upon 
God, but the whole force of their religion is directed to the 
great central truth to evolve a God out of man.” After declaring 
all religions the same, God being, according to his philosophy, 
the inspirer of all of them, he asks: “How can the Hindu, 
whose idea centres in God, believe in the Buddhism which is 
agnostic, or the Jainism which is atheistic?” Of course we 
can only answer: Nobody knows. 

Manilal N. D’vivedi, another scholarly Brahman, said: “ God, 
in the sense of a personal creator of the universe, is not known 
in the Veda; . . . he is to be seen in all that is.” 

Mr. V. A. Gandhi, a Hindu lawyer, said that Jainism, which 
he represented, with its faith—professed by 1,500,000 in India— 
was older than Buddhism and similar to it in ethics, but differed 
from it in its idea of God, which he defined to be: “A subtle 
essence underlying all substances and the eternal cause of all 
modifications—but not personal.” 

Rev. Horin Toki, of Japan, a Buddhist priest, made the 
matter more complicated by trying to explain, that although 
Buddhism does not admit a Creator, it does not deny a God. 
Obviously, then, such a god must not have ownership of creation 
unless he either usurped or purchased it. If the latter, he must 
have stolen or created something. Therefore, etc. 

Professor Valentine, who made an exhaustive study of the 
“Harmonies and Distinctions of the theistic teaching of the 
various historic faiths,” is inclined to the view of those who 
doubt the totally atheistic character of Buddhism. He claims 
it as certain that its teaching was not dogmatic atheism. 
Whether this be so or not, enough has been said to show that 
confusion and doubt predominate on this first and most essen- 
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tial point of religion. With the foundation tottering how is a 
structure to remain stable? 


OTHER DOCTRINES OF BUDDHA. 


Of the other doctrines of Buddha it is difficult to give a 
clear and sufficiently brief account. Excepting a few truisms, 
which anybody using their senses and ordinary intelligence 
could equally well conceive and give forth, the others are so 
commonplace as not to need reference, or so obviously absurd 
and contradictory that no half-educated American or European 
would concern himself about them at all. When one turns to 
those carefully prepared papers of professors and official 
spokesmen to find out the precise peculiarities of Buddha’s 
teaching, he becomes utterly bewildered. Take, for instance, that 
of the “Right Rev. Banriu Yatsubuchi,” of Japan—evidently 
an able and well-read man in Buddhistic lore. Any one that 
could make anything out of it, other than rhapsody pure and 
simple, must have powers of comprehension and interpretation 
of no ordinary kind. It is in vain that one reads it over and 
over again in hopes of making out something definite or con- 
sistent. Here is the most intelligible paragraph in the whole 
paper: “ Kukyo Soku—the situation of one who can leave totally 
original ignorance and witness the ultimate stage of enlighten- 
ment. Although there are six differences, in order to show the 
difference of depth of shallowness, enlightenment, and ignorance, 
yet they have the same thing or instinct through all. Spirit and 
matter, or mind and object, occupy the Truth. When they 
come together they make out two works, the transitive and in- 
transitive. . . . So, if one does not neglect to purify his mind 
and to increase power of wisdom, he may take in spiritual world 
or space, and have cognizance of past, present, and future in his 
mind” (Zhe World's Parliament of Religions, vol. i. page 717). 
In other words, he can become as good a fortune-teller as the 
other fellow for his pains. No wonder that the catechism 
now used in the Buddhist schools of India was written by a 
Yankee. 

The fact is, Europeans and Americans with “itching ears” 
(and palms?) know more about this unknowable nonsense than 
those to the manner born, and there is no good reason why they 
should not. 

Turning to Mr. Dharmapala, already quoted, and who is 
the most coherent of the expositors, we find him familiarly 
quoting the German, French, and English agnostic philosophers, 
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as if seeking in their teachings for some correspondence with 
those he found (or thought he found) in Buddhist literature. 
Of course he succeeds. He would find such anywhere, because 
it is plain—and this Buddha in so many words asserted—you 
can take whatever meaning you please out of what he (Buddha) 
teaches; as he asserted the enlightened would take qne meaning 
and the others another, and both be correct; thus showing 
he was an adept in modern sophistry, which practically claims 
that truth is subjective, not objective. Hence we find “evolu- 
tion” attributed to him, the brotherhood of man and the father- 
hood of God, the impalpable virtues of Freemasonry, the realiza- 
tion of the unseen, “thought transference, thought reading, clair- 
audience, clairvoyance, projection of the subconscious self, and all 
the higher branches of psychical science, that just now engage 
the thoughtful attention of psychical researchers” (page 870). 


THE MORAL SYSTEM OF BUDDHISM. 


Mixed up with all this there are, nevertheless, some excellent 
recommendations. However, they can hardly be called peculiar 
to Buddhistic teaching, inasmuch as all men at all times admitted 
and adhered to them as truthful and admirable, if they did not 
individually practise them. These are amongst the best: “A 
man desiring to be happy abstains from theft, passes his life in 
honesty and purity of heart. He lives a life of chastity and 
purity. He abstains from falsehood and injures not his fellow- 
man by deceit. Putting away slander, he abstains from calumny. 
He is a peace-maker, a speaker of words that make for peace. 
Whatever word is humane, pleasant to the ear, lovely, teaching, 
reaching to the heart—such words he speaks. He abstains from 
harsh language, from foolish talk, intoxicants, and stupefying 
drugs.” Quoting these as Buddhistic is an insult to one’s in- 
telligence, for do they not constitute the moral code of “every 
nation, tribe, and tongue under the sun” that ever pretended 
to any morality or civilization? Were they not known and 
practised by the human race from the beginning, and formally 
proclaimed by divine authority nearly 2,500 years before Gau- 
tama was born? Have they not also been universally acknowl- 
edged up to date by those who never heard of Buddhism. 
What new lights, new motives, or new impulses does Buddhism 
impart to them ? 

It is inculcated as a “higher” morality to forsake home, cut 
off one’s beard, be clothed in orange-colored robes, and go forth 
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into a homeless state. Further, “The Realization of the Un- 
seen” is promised to such as lead an absolutely pure life. Of 
this Buddha says: “Let him fulfil all righteousness, let him be 
devoted to that quietude of heart which springs from within, let 
him not drive back the ecstasy of contemplation, let him look 
through things, let him be much alone. Fulfil all righteousness 
for the sake of the living and for the sake of the beloved ones 
that are dead and gone.”’ For the sake of the dead too! 


NIRVANA. 


“The Ultimate Goal of Man” is eternal peace or rest—Jir- 
vana, as it is called—which in the Buddhist sense is hard to under- 
stand to be other than a kind of annihilation. Preceding it, and 
in purchase of it, a never-ceasing process of birth, death and re- 
birth, must go on until perfect purification eventuates; when this 
“Nirvana” is attained, which is possible even here on earth. 
The physical death then supervening ends all, and there is no 
other birth in an “objective world. The gods see him not, nor 
does man.” This is analogous to the dream so fondly cherished 
by many pagans at the dawn of Christianity, and believed in, 
or at all events talked about, by pantheists still, who try to give 
consistency to their unphilosophic systems by asserting that the 
“all is God” and “God is the all.” 

This leads up to another dogma of Buddhism—Metempsy- 
chosis—for which, it need hardly be stated, there is not offered 
a shred of evidence that one freely using reason could accept. 
For Buddhists to assert as proof of it, that ¢#ey remember inci- 
dents of previous incarnations, is making a demand on credulity 
that no one west of the Euphrates and Tigris will concede. In 
that fruitful source of curious fancies, the cranium of a Hindu 
poetaster, the idea, doubtless, originated. To the mystic and 
the story-teller what charming fields it affords for fervid fancy 
to roam over in following out the details of one’s imagined life, 
it may be as the terror of the jungle a thousand years ago, or 
as a great ruler of nations ere falling from grace! No wonder 
it should be cherished with a fondness only paralleled by a 
Christian’s tenacious adhesion to the sweet and consoling doc- 
trine of an everlasting reward full and overflowing for even the 
least action done for Christ! Then, too, it so softly panders 
to the pride of the wise and good man who has advanced to 
the very threshold of Buddhaship itself; for this is the hope 
and aim of those holding to it. 
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A MECHANICAL UNIVERSE. 


With a reference to one more dogma reiterated in season 
and out of season by Buddhist expositors this sketch may close, 
namely, that of “Cause and Effect,” that is—expressed accord- 
ing to our matter-of-fact mode of speech—“ Every effect has a 
cause to which it is proportioned.” This simple physical law 
Buddha pushed over into the moral order, to the extreme of 
fatalism, which saps the foundation of all personal responsibility. 
But this latter is even paraded as the grand liberty-imparting 
doctrine of the whole system, whereas, if carried to its logical 
consequences, it would be its utter destruction, as any reason- 
able mind will perceive by a little unprejudiced reflection. Any- 
how, the thing is not Buddhistic at all, no more than breath- 
ing, thinking, walking, and other human actions are Asiatic, 
rather than European. 

In conclusion, what judgment are we constrained to pass on 
this long and much-talked-of religion of the East? After giving 
Buddha, as we have done, all the credit he is entitled to, but 
one remains—namely, that Buddhism, at its best, ts no more than 
Buddha and his ablest apologists claimed for it, A SYSTEM OF 
PHILOSOPHY, and, as we have shown, a very sorry one at that; 
that it is not, either in fact or effect, a religion at all; and 
that by no possibility could it be made a substitute for reai 
religion. What, then, must be thought of the ignorance, stupidity, 
or perversity of those modern savants who persist in so miscall- 
ing it, and using it as an argument against Christianity, to dis- 
prove the universality of the latter, by claiming that its adhe- 
rents are outnumbered two to one by those of Buddhism? How 
preposterous this is will appear more fully when we come to 
consider the endless contradicting sects existing, each claiming 
to be the only simon-pure Buddhists. 
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FROM DOUBT TO FAITH. 


* HEN asked to tell how I was led from ultra-Prot- 

B 6estantism into the Catholic fold, it seemed my 

experience must be so nearly like that of many 

others that it was altogether unnecessary. Yet 

there would always be variations on some minor 

points, and no one can tell what word of theirs is being in- 

scribed on the phonographic roll of some person’s mind, to be 
re-echoed throughout all their lives. 

While recalling the words of others which have had the most 
influence over my own inner life, I found it was often some 
chance expression, probably forgotten in the moment of its 
utterance. It is with the sincere desire that something of this 
may be permitted to help in making clearer the pathway of 
another, that I tell how I was guided through the valley of 
Doubt to the highlands of Faith. 


One who can accept unquestioned whatever they are taught 
regarding the creation and destiny of the human race, must 
find life easier than those who seem born only to doubt and 
question. I cannot remember the time when I was not always 
asking “ How?” and “Why?” 

My parents (both New England people) were members of 
the Methodist Church, but were more attentive to carrying out 
the principles of Christianity in daily life than a mental accept- 
ance of any creed. During the conflicts of later years, when 
the world seemed to be ruled by a power that brushed aside 
or crushed the obstructions in its way, as unheeding of human 
suffering as the railroad train, two passages in the Bible stood 
out as in letters of light against the blackness. One was “God 
is Love.” However, this did not bring him very near to the 
heart which felt the need of a personal sympathy; but when I 
read that “Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him,” I could come nearer to understand- 
ing what his love meant, for my personal experiences had taught 
me what a father’s love was. 

Self-sacrificing at all times, my loving watcher in sickness, 
my sympathetic friend in every-day life; if God was like this 
to his children, he could not permit anything to befall them 
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which was not for their good. This held me for years, while 
everything else of Christian creed or church dogma was vague, 
unsatisfactory, undefined. 

At the age of fourteen, feeling the responsibility for a moral 
and religious part of my being that demanded some action on 
my part towards its cultivation, I made a public move in that 
direction at a camp-meeting. The satisfaction that, I think, will 
always result from conscientiously trying to perform any duty 
was mine for a time, and, at the wish of my parents, I united 
with the Methodist Church. In trying to bring my life up to a 
Christian standard I found that it was not so easily done as I 
supposed. I had an idea that after what they called “conver- 
sion,” I would find right-living comparatively an easy thing. 
But when these exalted feelings left me, as the outgoing tide 
leaves the vessel resting in the mud, instead of floating over 
sunlit waves, something had to take the place of them. There 
seemed to be nothing left but trying and failing and trying 
again; as I knew that even earthly happiness could never be 
found by allowing my worldly nature to subordinate the higher. 

Attentive to those helps offered by the church (class and 
prayer meetings), I drifted along, sometimes, during special ser- 
vices, regaining the old feelings, and the rest of the time lived 
about the average life of ordinary people. All this while I was 
never satisfied with the doctrinal teachings of the church as ex- 
pressed in the Discipline and taught by the preachers; who, 
by the way, contradicted each other on some points which now 
began to press very closely upon my attention. The orthodox 
teaching as to the fate of those who died without any outward 
demonstration of: faith in Christ, or “making: a profession of 
religion,” seemed to be, that they were hopelessly lost, although 
in many respects their lives might be better examples of heroic 
self-sacrifice than those of some of their judges, who were 
“members of the church.” As this was during the Civil War, 
such doctrine I could not endure. How did these teachers 
know what the inner lives of such might be? 

One preacher told us that he did not doubt there were 
“souls in eternal torment to-day because. some in this congre- 
gation have neglected their duty” (he was urging the claims 
of missions). 

The idea of such injustice, as the everlasting punishment of 
one person for the sin of another! The feeling of unrest was 
not made any less by these teachings, and afterwards, on be- 
coming acquainted with the doctrines of the Baptist Church as 
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to “believer's baptism,” I performed what I believed to be a 
Christian duty, and was received into that church. I had 
always questioned my infant baptism in the Methodist Church, 
and, as they administer the rite, it seems to me now wholly 
without meaning. They say that baptism is the recognized 
mode of entrance into the church, but they never consider 
baptized infants as members. 

As to the most of the church creeds and doctrinal teach- 
ings, I forgot them all I could, and found much pleasure in 
listening to the preaching of those who took broad and deep 
views of the provision God had made for the moral welfare of 
his children, and did not listen to any other when I could help 
it. Both my parents having died during this time, I was free 
from any home duties, and went to live in a large city. I 
was received into one of the churches there by letter, and en- 
joyed the intellectual provision furnished by the city pulpits; 
heard most of the eminent preachers of the day, and learned 
much of what was taught by the different denominations, both 
orthodox and liberal. Of course I could not help noticing how 
widely they differed on what they considered essential to a 
Christian Church, while each professed to find its creed in an 
infallible Bible. I had often wondered how the Bible came into 
existence in its present form, and after awhile I found out. 
This, together with the revision it was being subjected to at 
that time, did not tend to increase any respect which I might 
hold as to its authority, and placed it more than ever in need 
of an unerring guide to explain its meaning. I saw also that, 
so far as being considered an infallible guide to Protestants 
generally, the idea of its infallibility was undermined long ago 
by the more liberal scholarship of their own faith. Most of 
those whom I questioned on the subject seemed to think that 
it could be best treated by a good deal of discreet silence. 
During this time my attention was not given exclusively to reli- 
gious teachers, and I found much that was interesting and helpful 
in such authors as Herbert Spencer and many others of that 
class, but I did wot find a resting-place among them all. On 
speaking of these things to those who: perhaps might help me, 
I was told that “there is enough plainly revealed to help us to 
live right, and one must believe what they can.” 

Thrown back upon myself, I found that to follow this out 
to its logical result would be to reject the Bible altogether, as of 
any especial authority except as it commended itself to one’s 
own judgment, like all other books. Indeed, this was the sub- 
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stance of a reply to some inquiries on the subject that I sent 
to a prominent clergyman of the city: 

“So much of the Bible is inspired for you as inspires you 
to a more helpful, loving, earnest life.” 

One thing remained of my past, and that was a belief in an 
omnipotent Ruler of the universe, who was also wise and good; 
but of any personal relation to this power I had almost no 
consciousness, although I never quite lost the feeling that 
some outside influence was affecting my life, in various ways. 
Some works of a psychological nature, also some on mental 
science, which I read about this time, helped to strengthen 
these impressions. Near the close of this period the shadows 
deepened and darkened over all my outward life, from day to 
day, and a storm was arising in the distance which was to test 
my endurance to the utmost when it came. I thought all that 
it was possible to live under was there before, but this was 
like being plunged into the ocean in the midst of a storm, with 
no help in sight. . 

I was scarcely sure at that time whether I really believed in 
a God or not, but felt utterly helpless. I had no resource ex- 
cept to call, if perchance there was any one to hear and answer. 

Sending the message forth as I did, there was necessarily an 
implied promise on my part to trust in the help if it came. I 
could imagine no possible way in which it could come, but in 
less than two days (to continue the simile of an ocean storm) 
a life-preserver dropped near me almost as miraculously as if 
sent from the skies. That kept me afloat for a few days, after 
which a life-boat .came in sight in which I could safely remain 
until the storm was over. During the previous five or six 
years I had often thought about the Catholic Church and tried 
to find out more about it, but as I had never met any of that 
faith except uneducated people, did not make much progress 
in the investigations. The usual Protestant prejudices, arising 
from such books as D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation and 
some sensational books and newspaper stories on the subject, 
did not encourage me to go very far in trying to find out what 
that church really did teach, and I supposed theré was not 
much to learn about this, except what I already knew. Yet I 
tried several times to see the priest who had charge of a large 
church near us, and whose reputation as to Christian and per- 
sonal character had won the respect of all who knew him, irre- 
spective of creed. He was not at home when I called, and I 
let the subject drop. 
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If any one ever feels the need of some one who takes an 
interest in their well-being, and to whom they can go for coun- 
sel and sympathy, feeling that their trust is not misplaced, it is 
a stranger in a large city. The thought often occurred to me— 
if the confessional zs anything more than a mere form, the fact 
that there is some one to whom they can safely confide their 
inmost thoughts and needs of the soul, must be a strong hold 
on the Catholics. The doctrine of “ Purgatory” did not seem 
as unreasonable to me as it would to many, for on this subject 
I was not an “orthodox” Protestant. The doctrine of “ Tran- 
substantiation” seemed not more difficult of acceptance than 
those held by all orthodox Protestants as to the “ Miraculous 
Conception ” and “ Resurrection.” 

But that it was impossible that the Pope should do wrong, 
or even make a mistake (for I thought that was what his infal- 
libility meant), seemed too absurd for any person of intelligence 
to believe. I supposed the principal teachings of that church 
were, to obey the priest, pay all one could afford towards 
the support of the church (and probably a little more), say cer- 
tain prayers regularly, and go to confession. 

During the last year or two I remained in the city several 
things occurred which convinced me that the ideas I held about 
the Catholic Church would bear revision on several points. 

The action af the Pope’s representative in America in regard 
to a number of cases referred to him for settlement, and his 
public speeches on several occasions, tended to keep this sub- 
ject of the Catholic Church prominently in mind, and also 
gave me to understand that I was farther than ever from know- 
ing what expressions of opinion by prominent authorities in 
that church were of the nature of essential Catholic doctrine, 
‘and which merely expressed the fersonal opinions of their authors. 

About this time I left the city, to live in a new part of the 
country; but before I left found that “ Papal Infallibility ” 
only meant that the head of the visible church was divinely 
guarded from error when defining, in his official capacity, “ any 
doctrine of faith or morals.” This seemed a little more rea- 
sonable, and only according to the promise that the Holy 
Spirit would be with the church, “guiding into all truth.” 
Thus one thing after another continued to upset all my pre- 
conceived opinions as to what the Catholic Church really was, 
and I felt more inclined than ever to find out if possible. It 
seemed like a hopeless undertaking, so far from any public 
library, or any person to whom I could go for help in my 
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inquiries. The local Catholic organization was principally com- 
posed of people speaking another language. The services con- 
sisted of Mass and a sermon, once a month, by a priest who 
came from a place two hundred miles away, and who was only 
there over that one Sunday. As I lived some distance from 
town, my prospects for help in this direction did not seem to 
promise much. 

A quotation from Cardinal Manning in one of our papers 
led me to again take up the subject, and write to the editor 
of the paper containing the quotation. He seemed to under- 
stand what I wanted, and said he would select some book for 
me if I wished to leave it to his judgment. I was very glad 
to do this, and sent an order to him asking him to send, with 
the book, a copy of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, as I did not know 
where it was published, but had seen a quotation from it-in 
one of the reviews and wished to read the whole article. Car- 
dinal Newman’s Sermons to Mixed Congregations was sent, also 
a copy of THE CATHOLIC WORLD containing the article I 
wanted to read—‘“ The Essential Goodness of God,” by the 
Rev. A. F. Hewit. I read it, wrote to its author for further 
information, and then gave attention to the “Sermons” of 
Cardinal Newman. They did not seem to give any very defi- 
nite answers to my questions; but one day while reading the 
sermon on “ Doubt and Faith” the question suddenly came to 
me as distinctly as if some one had been in the room asking 
it: “If you should find ¢#zs to be the truth, are you ready to 
follow it?” 

I said to myself, “ What a question! There is no proba- 
bility that I’ll find the truth among all these things, that now 
look so unreasonable.” “ But,” the questioner said, “that is 
not the point at all; are you willing to follow it, if you do see 
it to be the truth?” 

There was nothing for me now but a plain “Yes” or 
“No”; for I had always believed that the truth could never 
be found if searched for in any other spirit than a willingness 
to follow it when found, wherever it might lead. I now became ' 
aware of the fact that I must stop just where I was, or go on until 
I had followed this out to some conclusion. The very hesita- 
tion I felt in answering showed me how far I was already on 
the way to Rome, for unless I had been conscious of some 
undercurrent tending in that direction, I could have answered 
the question at once. 

I knew there was nothing to be gained by stopping where I 
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was, and decided to go on; for, after all, this committed me to 
nothing, unless I was convinced that this way was the right way. 

I had yet many questions to ask, many objections to over- 
come, many things to learn, and many doubts to solve; but 
having given this proof of my sincerity in the search, help came 
to me from unexpected sources. 

In his reply to my letter of inquiry the Rev. A. F. Hewit 
recommended some books, for which I sent to the Catholic 
Book Exchange. There was a slight omission in both order 
and the return from the Exchange, which made one or two 
letters necessary. In one of mine I said, in effect, that I hoped 
the books would help to settle some of my doubts, as there 
was no one here to whom I could apply for such assistance. 
Within a week or so I received a letter from some one con- 
nected with the Exchange, asking me to communicate with the 
writer in regard to any questions I might wish to have 
answered on this subject. The very help I most needed, but 
saw no way of obtaining! 

Among the books sent was Catholic Belief, which cleared 
away a great deal of the rubbish that I had always taken for 
granted was Catholic teaching, because I had always heard it 
quoted as such by those who presumed to know. 

My friend at the Book Exchange sent several little books 
that I found helpful, especially Cardinal Newman’s on the 
Pope and Conscience, which was a great assistance in clearing 
the way. Except, however, for the more definite and personal 
help he gave by way of explanations and counsel, I do not 
know how much longer I might have remained “almost per- 
suaded.” He directed me to the Great Teacher for help, and 
was not slow in assuring me that he was making my needs a 
‘special subject of prayer every day. The consciousness of this 
helped me, perhaps, more than. anything else could have done. 

On Easter morning, as I sat in church, I was suddenly con- 
scious that all opposition had given way, and I was willing to 
be anything or do anything that God required. The next week 
a letter from my friendly helper told me that he had made an 
especial request for me, to that effect, while celebrating 
Mass on Easter morning. (“And it shall. come to pass that 
before they call, I will answer; and while they are yet speaking I 
will hear.”) During this time I had met the priest in charge of 
the local church, and he was willing to receive me into the 
Catholic Church whenever I was satisfied that I understood its 
requirements and was ready to comply with them. 
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A few months previous to my reception into the church, on 
meeting one of that faith who was well educated and_intelli- 
gent, 1 improved my opportunity of asking some questions 
about the teachings of that church; but, trained from childhood 
in that faith, my friends had not paid much attention to such 
problems, and I did not find much help in solving them from 
this source. A few spare moments in intervals of business were 
all I had for such questions as they could readily answer; but 
I saw that if they could not formulate a reason for the faith 
they held, it was ‘heir faith, in very truth. After a time they 
seemed to understand that I was not asking questions simply to 
gratify an idle curiosity, and on one occasion (perhaps soon 
forgotten by them, but never by me) they referred me to the 
Blessed Virgin, to whom they alluded as their “dearest and 
best friend,” saying “I think it will help you; I mow it has 
helped me.” 

Something came into my life then that has never left me 
since; I have had an abiding consciousness of especial help and 
guardianship from that hour. This incident may be one explan- 
ation of an “undercurrent” to which I have alluded. There 
has been an unusual proportion of things to depress and dis- 
courage, occurring since that time; but they have not had 
power to do this, only for the moment. A sense of personal 
help in my every-day life has become an ever-present con- 
sciousness. 

It only remains now to tell of my final submission to the 
authority of the church. 

Thoroughly convinced by personal experiences of many 
things utterly beyond the power of human reason to explain, I 
saw that faith must enter into the problem somewhere, if one 
was ever to find rest. It appeared to me that the faith de- 
manded by the Catholic Church was no more in conflict with 
reason than the daily miracles going on all around us, which 
we must accept or deny our own existence. 

Thus, as expressed by the pen of another, I “found the 
light after dreary years of struggle, and peace to the soul after 
the battle of contradictory opinions; faith came to rule, and 
tired reason thanks God for the end of the conflict.” 

When asked if I believe in miracles, I can only say, that no 
miracle could astonish me any more than the unaccountable 
change that has taken place in my own mind and heart. If 
questioned as to the way in which it was accomplished, only 
the language of the blind man whose eyes the Master opened 
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occurs to me in reply: “One thing I know: that whereas I was 
blind, xow I see.” 

Reason did her work thoroughly up to the verge of the 
chasm, over which no bridge can ever be constructed except by 
Faith. 


SALVE. 


BY M. E, HENRY-RUFFIN. 


Se 
sean, SPARKLING flagon of new wine now breaks, 
SZ Drenching the enraptured land and sea: 
The wine of welcome, flowing forth to thee, 
The draught that even sober Nature takes 
Out of my brimming spirit ; and awakes, 
Within her own, my pulse of ecstasy. 
She sheds her smiles and music over me; 
Out of my moo a glowing summer makes. 


Whence flows the wine that can intoxicate 
The long familiar scene, with grace unknown ? 
It gushes forth, as comes the hasty dawn, 
When tardy clouds withhold the Eastern gate: 
Comes with a sudden melody—thy tone 

Upon the breeze, thy step upon the lawn. 


VALE. 


O Nature! turn the bitter cup away. 

I drink the darkness of thy sullen hours ; 

The deadly draught thy kindly sense o’erpowers: 
And all the earth is drunk with my dismay. 
Steeped in my joy the happy landscape lay. 
Farewell! The frost upon the trusting flowers, 
The scene is black beneath the blighting showers 
Of Farewell—and Farewell! that still I say. 


Farewell! I taste the potion that must all, 
With its own bitterness, inebriate. 

In its dark dregs it quenches all the light. 

I feel each drop with cruel burning fall, 

As fades, upon the distance desolate, 

Thy voice—as faints thy step upon the night. 





, 
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SINCE the publication of the article on the Re- 
naissance Popes, vols. iii. and iv. of that masterly 
work, Dr. Pastor’s Lives of the Popes,* have come 
to hand. They deal with portions of the period 

‘. covered by that article, and the most biassed reader 
who takes them up to find proofs of partiality in them must 
admit that nothing has been extenuated if naught has been set 
down in malice. The popes whose lives are dealt with were 
pontiffs of great eminence—namely, Pius II., Paul II., and Six- 
tus IV. Their lot was cast when Europe was in a peculiarly 
transitional state, and when all the East was convulsed with the 
havoc wrought by the Turks amongst old-established systems 
and dynasties. An impartial study of Dr. Pastor’s work will 
show that two at least of them were men of extraordinary emi- 
nence as statesmen, while all three were men of exemplary piety 
and zeal for the interests of religion and reformation of the 
abuses which had crept into the religious life of the church. 
The most scrupulous care is seen to have been exercised by 
the author in the weighing of testimony for and against the 
subjects of his memoirs. The authorities on both sides are 
cited in every case, and the opinions of the most trustworthy 
experts and commentators are also put in evidence. Much of 
the historical data is drawn from the secret archives of the 
Vatican, other portions from the private collections of docu- 
ments of the great Italian families. The literary method of 
Dr. Pastor leaves no ambiguity. He never generalizes or moral- 
izes as Ranke does, but presents his case with all the precision 
and minuteness of a lawyer preparing a brief. Against one of 
the three popes named several Italian writers, notably Infessura, 
had circulated terrible charges, only one of which, viz., that of 

* The History of the Popes, from the close of the Middle Ages. Drawn from the secret 
archives of the Vatican and other original sources. From the German of Dr. Ludwig Pastor, 
Professor of History in the University of Innsbruck. Edited by Frederick Ignatius Antrobus, 


of the Oratory. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co., limited; New York: 
Benziger Brothers. ; 
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nepotism, Dr. Pastor finds well founded, Infessura was a viru- 
lent partisan of the Colonna, who were incessant in hostility to 
Sixtus IV.; and other writers who endeavored to implicate him 
in the Pazzi conspiracy against the Medici were| equally rabid 
partisans of that faction. Dr. Pastor finds, with frase: to this 
conspiracy, that although the pope knew'that it was being 
hatched, he set his face against it; and indeed the evidence of 
the chief witness, Montesecco, fully bears out this verdict. 

The great dream of his life, with Pius II., was the over- 
throw of the Mohammedan power in the East, and especially in 
the Holy Land, and he labored night and day for many years 
to promote a great crusade for that purpose. He only partially 
succeeded, owing to the duplicity and selfishness of the Vene- 
tian government, but he died at Ancona, at the head of a con- 
siderable expedition which he had got together to make.-a last 
effort against the Turks. He was broken'down by bodily in- 
firmities when he undertook this onerous and hazardous enter- 
prise, yet the courage and perseverance he displayed all through 
were heroic in the highest degree. There is something pro- 
foundly pathetic in the time and manner of his death, when, 
after many grievous disappointments and delays, he seemed 

_to be on the eve of witnessing at least a partial realization of 
his great life-dream. Pius II. belonged to a family distinguished 
for many centuries in Catholic annals. His name in the world 
was A=neas Sylvius Piccolomini. His pontificate lasted from 
August, 1458, to August, 1464. He was the only pope who per- 
sonally led a crusade. 

The successor of Pius II. was Cardinal Pietro Barbo, a Vene- 
tian prelate, whose mother was a sister of Pope Eugenius IV., 
and who had himself enjoyed that pontiff’s supervision in his 
student days. He was a man of the most generous and lovable 
disposition, and was the idol of the populace because of his un- 
bounded charity and the personal attention which he bestowed 
on their physical ailments, he being skilful in medical pursuits. 
He was hardly installed in the papacy when he was called upon 
to take decisive measures against the leaders of the Pagan 
Renaissance, who had hatched a conspiracy for his destruction 
and a general revolt against Christianity. In this crisis he acted 
with great foresight and firmness, and did not allow his indig- 
nation against the spurious learning to prejudice him against 
the claims of genuine scholarship. After his death a number of 
foul statements were circulated concerning him by Humanist 
libellers, chiefly Platina; but no historian has ever attached the 
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slightest credence to these attacks, so plain was their malicious . 
intent. 

The character of Sixtus IV. has been assailed by the English 
historian Roscoe, but the authority on which he bases his 
worst charges is now rejected by every decent historian. 
Schmarsow, De’ Conti, and Tiraboschi bear testimony to this 
Pope’s kindliness, generosity, and care for his subjects. But he 
was, unfortunately, too much dominated in his policy by two 
of his kinsmen, Pietro and Girolamo Riario. These two men, 
despite the fact that they were ecclesiastics, were mixed up 
with most of the political and financial intrigues of Italy at the 
time of their uncle’s pontificate, and he often weakly allowed 
himself to play into their hands. This is the utmost that can 
be alleged to his disadvantage. In summing up his review of 
his pontifical career Schmarsow says : 

“When we remember that this man was a poor friar, sud- 
denly transformed into the mightiest pontiff of his age, we are 
struck with astonishment at finding nowhere in him the least 
trace of the straitened surroundings of his youth and early 
training. Instead of the: narrowness and pettiness we should 
expect, we find him entering into the spirit of the past, and 
making the magnificent taste of the day his own to a degree 
that no other pope had done. We see him vying with the 
most renowned Italian princes in raising his capital from the 
dust and degradation of centuries of ruin to bea seat of splen- 
dor, a worthy and beautiful abode; endeavoring not merely to 
place her on an equality with the greatest cities of Italy, but to 
make her once more the intellectual, literary, and artistic centre 
of the world. Noting all this, we are filled with respect for a 
man so capable and so powerful, in spite of some violence in 
his temper and inequalities in his character. Notwithstanding 
all his faults, there is something imposing in the first of the 
Rovere popes; we are constrained to admire him, and without 
hesitation place him on a level with his predecessor, Nicholas V., 
and his nephew and successor, Julius II.” 


We are indebted to the courtesy of the officials of the 
Charity Organization Society of New York for copies of the 
sixth edition of their valuable Directory to the Charitable and 
Benevolent Societies, Institutions, and Churches of the city. 
Looking cursorily at the contents of this guide-book, we should 
say that the functions of the society are no mere sinecure. 
The compilation of the book alone, as we learn from the pre- 
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face, was a task involving many months of weary labor. Eleven 
different classes of charities are categorized in its table of con- 
tents; showing a total of sixteen hundred and ninety-five insti- 
tutions. This is an enormous amount for one city. It is a 
fact which speaks trumpet-tongued for the benevolent spirit and 
lavishness in giving which, without much boasting or ostenta- 
tion, characterize the wealthy section of New York society. 

We cannot speak too highly of the literary excellence of 
the directory. In this respect there is nothing to be desired. 
Without the waste of a single line of type, every institution 
catalogued is described succinctly and with sufficient amplitude 
for all practical purposes—its accommodations, objects, manage- 
ment, rules, and resources. There is, besides, a list of the 
other leading charity organizations in the United States and 
foreign countries, and an exhaustive index of the whole con- 
tents. Such are, in brief, the features which render this volume 
a model directory of its kind. 


Mr. Frank R. Stockton has developed a considerable degree 
of energy lately in the field of startling invention. It must be 
owned that he presents his Munchausen sort of narratives in a 
much more acceptable form than Mr. Ryder Haggard’s meri- 
dional visions. The latest effort of Mr. Stockton’s is a tale of 
land and sea in which one Captain Horn* meets some things 
remarkable enough to be told to “her Majesty’s marines.” The 
discovery of the gold hidden by the Incas, brought about in a 
very surprising way, is one of the leading episodes, and the 
complications which arise to Captain Horn and others from this 
piece of strange luck form good exercise for Mr. Stockton’s 
inventive talents. The style of the work is good, and so the 
effect of improbability in the incidents is sensibly relieved. In 
literature of this kind our old friend, the immortal Defoe, has 
left us a model which has never been excelled, and in follow- 
ing this, and not the extravagance of the oriental tale-tellers, 
Mr. Stockton has done wisely. The last chapter is the only 
objectionable one in the book. It attempts to describe a 
Scotch scene and some Scotch characters; and the attempt is 
as that of one who knew but very little indeed of either. 


How large a share the old classic myths of Greece still hold 
in literature, and how deeply they have affected modern poetry, 


* The Adventures of Captain Horn, By Frank R. Stockton. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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are not often borne in mind. It is well to be sometimes 
reminded of our heavy indebtedness to the ancients in this 
regard. A new book on. literary study* by Margaret S. 
Mooney is serviceable in this respect. The compiler is the 
teacher of literature and rhetoric at the State Normal College, 
Albany, N. Y. Her object in publishing the work is to fulfil 
one of the functions of education in our day—namely, to sys- 
tematize, to give the most definite idea of an object of study 
with the minimum expenditure of trouble in the search. 

The chief myths of Hellenic origin, or older still, the Indo- 
Egyptian, are dealt with in this elegant volume, and it will be 
found helpful to the student to have the best poetical render- 
ings of these by ancient and modern poets grouped together. 
In this manner the student can achieve a two-fold object— 
familiarity with the body of the legend and a comparison of 
the different sets of thought to which it had given rise in the 
minds of successive lyrists. The selections are made with judg- 
ment, and in many cases copies of famous sculptures embody- 
ing the ideas presented help out the student’s imagination or 
afford a relief from the process of literary study. The book is 
beautifully produced, as to letter-press and illustrations, by the 
publishers. 


The false romance of the Indian tribes and territories has 
been written for us by Cooper and a few imitators; the real 
romance has yet to be penned. It was enacted long ago by 
the brave missionary priests who went out, their only weapon 
the crucifix and their only armor prayer, into the pathless 
forest and the bleak wilderness to reclaim the children of the 
setting sun from the paths of animal ferocity. Father Thomas 
Donohue, D.D., of Buffalo, has given us a new work on the 
labors of the missionaries amongst the Iroquois + which enables 
us to form some idea of the character of the sacrifices and suf- 
ferings of the early missionaries. He has based his work chiefly 
on the “ Relations” of the Jesuits, and has filled in these inter- 
esting accounts with the help of much topographical and docu- 
mentary evidence procured from various civil and military 
authorities in the United States and Canada. One of the 
points most strongly brought out in this useful work is the 

* Foundation Studies in Literature. By Margaret S. Mooney, Teacher of Literature and 
Rhetoric, State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. New York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co, 

+ pi Troguots and the Jesuits. By Rev. Thomas Donohue, D.D. Buffalo, N. Y. : Buf- 
falo Catholic Publication Co. 
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frightful obstacle to the civilizing of the Indian tribes which 
the introduction of strong drink by the Dutch, French, and 
English always proved; The simple Indians were not subtle 
enough to understand such a paradox as the advent of the 
rum-barrel as an adjunct to white civilization, and whenever 
they succumbed to the temptations of the “fire-water” it had 
the effect of driving them further and further away from the 
influence of the priests of a purer civilization. 

The ground covered by Father Donohue’s book is very 
extensive. He deals with the labors of many of the more emi- 
nent, French missionaries, and gives us careful narratives of the 
conversion of chiefs like Garacontie and other great Iroquois. 
It is a narrative which cannot be read without emotion. No 
record of suffering and persecution of any period can surpass 
it in all the elements of tragic horror and sublime heroism. To 
the Catholic especially it is a work of the most profound 
interest. Mournful as its tale too often is, it cannot but fill 
the mind with that justifiable pride we feel in the heroic deeds 
of men whom we may claim in a sense as our kith and kin, 
inasmuch as they are of our own household of faith. 


The valedictory triumph of Holy Cross College this year 


was the presentation of a Greek play. ‘The story of Eutropius 
and the career of St. John Chrysostom formed the foundation 
of the work. Starting out, in orthodox Greek fashion, with a 
prologue, the play is made up of six divisions and four choruses. 
The libretto or text is entirely the work of the pupils of 
the college. An analysis and history of the work, together 
with the text of the English rendering of much of the chorus 
metre, are given as the college souvenir for this year. Combined 
with these there are many specimens of the poetical strivings 
of the alumni, some of which are very creditable, some foolish. 
These, with a number of photographs of the more striking 
tableaux of the play and portraits of professors and performers, 
make up a very handsome souvenir volume. Its style and 
typography are creditable to the printers, Harrigan & King, 
Worcester, Mass. 


The title Meditations in Motley* would suggest some spark- 
ling setting for pungent truths, but the reader who wades 
through Walter Blackburne Harte’s small volume bearing the 
name will look in vain for the sparkle in some of the chapters. 


* Meditations in Motley. By Walter Blackburne Harte. Boston: The Arena Publish- 
ing Co. 
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It is dull reading very often, of a kind that has been wofully 
thrashed out, and its generalizations are by no means applicable 
to any large number of cases, which is the only excuse for 
generalizations; while its fidelity to Lindley Murray is not at 
times without suspicion. 


No doubt many heads of teaching institutions have often 
felt the necessity for some definite authority on the important 
subject of religious vocations, more accessible than the ponder- 
ous works of the Fathers of the church. This need has now 
been supplied, we are pleased to see, by a priest of the Con- 
gregation of the Mission. The work takes the form of a cate- 
chism,* and is intended chiefly for the use of parochiaf schools. 
A glance through the book convinces us that it is well adapted 
for its purpose. It is not a mere dogmatic statement of a 
number of propositions, but categorical examinations of such pro- 
positions as are deemed necessary for the argument on voca- 
tions, and a testing of their logical soundness by the light of 
Christ’s teaching and the interpretation of fathers and councils 
of the church. Besides these there are many striking illustra- 
tions and many practical directions on the methods of ascertain- 
ing vocations to the religious life which, without some such 
help, must, in the vast majority of cases, be entirely overlooked. 
The little work is one, in fine, that deserves a place in every 
parochial school, as well as in all other training institutions. 


A new work on the Stations of the Cross,t by Father P. E. 
Fitzsimons, has just been published. It will commend itself to 
many by reason of its beautifully appropriate prayers and re- 
flections, its large clear type, and the fine engravings which 
give expression to each of its most tragic stages. These en- 
gravings are all taken from the works of the greatest masters, 
old and new. 


Some valuable suggestions on a course of study suited to 
Catholic schools ¢ are contained in a little book just issued 
anonymously. The author, it is, however, stated is a school 
teacher of experience, and the spirit of piety and conscientious- 


* Questions on Vocations, By a Priest of the Congregation of the Mission (founded by 
St. Vincent de Paul). With an appendix on How Parishes may Establish Scholarships. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy. 

+ From the Pretorium to Golgotha. By Rev. Patrick E. Fitzsimons. New York: S. J. 
Kerr. 

$4 Course of Study for Roman Catholic Parochial Schools. Compiled and arranged 
by an experienced School Teacher. New York: The Rosary Publication Company. 
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ness is visible in the treatment of the subject. The object 
sought to be attained by the publication of the work is the 
unification, as far as possible, of the educational methods in 
the various parochial schools. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ALGEBRA.* 


This is, as the name would indicate, really quite a practical 
and serviceable book, and is the outcome of considerable expe- 
rience. The authors are teachers in the High School of Albany, 
the first as professor, the second as instructor. Everything is 
clearly put, and the directions as to explanation preceding the 
chapters are well prepared and concise. If any student could 
fail to master the subject as far as it is carried in this work, 
which is of course elementary, it would simply be for want of 
application. 

One fault may be found, but it is one almost universal in 
works of this description. It is that no beginner can possibly 
understand, from the way in which algebra is presented in the 
books, what possible use there is for the science. It seems to 
consist in solving various out-of-the-way problems which no one 
ever wants or needs to solve. It is a pity that more effort is 
not made to show that the proper and actual use of algebra is 
the stating in general formulas of the quantitative relations be- 
tween quantities which depend on each other, and hence that 
it is the basis of all investigation of the physical laws of nature. 
The common notion that it is intended simply to find the value 
of one or more “unknown” quantities in some particular pro- 
blem not tractable in ordinary arithmetic ought to be suppressed 
as near the start as possible. 


NEW BOOKS. 


COPELAND & Day, Boston: 

Meadow Grass. By Alice Brown. 
JOHN Murphy & Co., Baltimore. 

Agnosticism and Religion. Dissertation for the Doctorate in Theology at 
the Catholic University of America. By Rev. George J. Lucas. 


* Practical Lessons in Algebra, By Josiah H. Gilbert, Ph.D., and Ellen Sullivan. Albany: 
Weed-Parsons Printing Co. 





























“a THE death of Professor Huxley, which took 
place at the end of last month, synchronizes with 
the final sputter of the flame which he lit under 

the name of agnosticism. Following closely upon the passing 
away of Tyndall and Romanes, it suggests reflection upon the 
remarkably flimsy and evanescent character of the movement— 
for it cannot be called a philosophical system—which these 
scientists sought to found upon the basis of material science 
and the discoveries of Darwin. It was the most short-lived of 
all modern cults, because it was simply a destructive system, and, 
unlike the speculations of Kant or the positivists, offered noth- 
ing formative in return. It died from its very dreariness; but 
before the death of its chief authors one of their most distin- 
guished disciples, Romanes, seceded from its banner and con- 
fessed its hopelessness and vacuity. Only one distinguished par- 
tisan of the agnostic creed remains to carry on the fight, and 
he is sorely pressed—Mr. Herbert Spencer. So much for our 
boasting about the superiority of modern methods. Philosophi- 
cal systems, in the old world, rose and fell, but their stay was 
long and their retirement stubborn. In our time no cautious 
insurance company would issue a heavy policy on the healthiest 
of them. 


4 
> 





President Faure, the new figure-head in France, has just 
done a very graceful act. Recently, in a visit to the south, he 
inspected the civil hospital at Périgord, and found the Sisters of 
St. Vincent de Paul attending some soldiers who had contracted 
fever in the African campaign. He took his own cross of the 
Legion of Honor and fastened it to the habit of an aged nun, 
Sister Josephine, who had worn the serge for sixty-two years, 
after having warmly congratulated the sisters on their devotion 
to the sick and the wounded on the field. Then he insisted on 
bringing her out to the front of the hospital to let the public 
see her decorated. The President is seemingly not afraid of the 
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opinion of the Paris mob. There, in their insane hatred of any- 
thing connected with religion, they have driven the sisters out 
of the hospitals, to the great loss and sorrow of the poor. 


™ 
> 





We have become rather accustomed to the condition of acute- 
ness in the controversy over the Catholic school question in 
Manitoba. Recently this crisis again developed an alarming 
stage, and there was much wild talk about appeals to force and 
secession of the province and so forth. A ministerial crisis in 
Ottawa was one of the symptoms, but after a little this was 
composed too, and the government have got breathing-time 
again wherein to strive for an arrangement. The facts of the 
case serve to illustrate one oft-repeated fallacy, to the effect 
that loyalty to the British crown is the great distinguishing trait 
of the Orange order. Here in Manitoba the whole trouble arises 
from want of loyalty to an honorable engagement on the part 
of the Orange majority in Manitoba, and want of loyalty to the 
crown, as represented by the English Privy Council, in disobey- 
ing the order to restore to the Catholics of the province the 
schools which were theirs, and guaranteed them by the Domin- 


ion when the province joined the Canadian Confederation. To 
take advantage of the accidental growth of their party in the 
province into a majority, in order to break a solemn engage- 
ment, is a striking object-lesson in Orange notions of honor; 
while to disobey the mandate of the Privy Council that justice 
must be done is an equally conspicuous illustration of the 
Orange idea of “ loyalty.” 








WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


IS AGNOSTICISM ON THE DECLINE? 
(Professor Fohn Watson in the Philosophical Review (Boston) for Fuly.) 


“ THERE are, I think, clear indications that the reign of Agnosticism is almost 
over. That phase of thought, which is based upon the fundamental contradiction 
that we know the Absolute to be unknowable, has drawn its main support from a 
rejection of the preconceptions of traditional theology and an affirmation of the 
validity of the scientific view of the world as under the dominion of inviolable 
law. Agnosticism, however, has itself been the victim of a preconception, the 
preconception that the scientific view of the world is ultimate, or at least that it is 
the ultimate view of which man, or man at the present stage of his knowledge, 
alone is capable. It is therefore a hopeful sign that there has recently been so 
much speculation upon the nature of that Absolute which agnosticism declares to 
be unknowable.” 

President Schurman, of Cornell University, says: “ Agnosticism is only a tran- 
sition and temporary phase of thought. The human mind can no more surrender 
its belief in God, than its belief in a world or in aself. Contemporary agnosticism , 
strange as it may sound, is in part due to the great advance which knowledge has 
made during the last half century: it is blindness from excess of light. 

But the agnostic fever seems already to be burning out. And as reason cannot 
escape from its three fundamental ideas—nature, self, God—and the development 
of reason consists in enriching the content of each and adjusting them harmo- 
niously to one another, it cannot be doubled—and the history of human thought 
confirms the expectation—that reason’s next step will be to modify or reinterpret 


the idea of God so as to inform and harmonize it with the revelation which science 
has deciphered in the operations of nature and the life of humanity. Nay, has 
not reason already to some extent accomplished her task? The conception of 
God as spiritual and not mechanical; as immanent not external; as working by 
law not by caprice, and with steady infinite patience not by catastrophic outbursts ; 
as adumbrated in nature and revealed in the moral and spiritual qualities of man, 
who is the goal of evolution and the epitome and abridgment of existence: is not 
this conception, in combination with the idea of the divine Fatherhood (which is 
the essence of Christianity), taking possession of the best spirits of the modern 
world and dislodging the Agnosticism by which it was preceded and by which, 
ina sense, it was originated? Even the greatest of living agnostics—Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer—while still strenuously denying that we know anything about God, 
yet advances so far as to posit the existence of God as indispensable first principle 
both of knowing and of being. 





SOCIETY’S PROTECTION AGAINST THE DEGENER- 
ATES. 


(Dr. Max Nordau in the Forum.) 


HE who surveys the harm accomplished by morbid art and literature will 
surely encourage any counteracting influence on these productions. The question 
is only this: How shall it be accomplished? Two observations will apply here. 
Experience has heretofore pronounced cure of the degenerates, more particularly 
in the worst forms, impossible. I doubt not that the present epidemic of degener- 
acy and hysteria will end at a given time, humanity either forming some adapta- 
tion to the new conditions of existence or subordinating these conditions to the 
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power of its organic control. I have faith in the power of human-kind to self- 
cure, since I am convinced that its vitality is not yet exhausted. But it must not 
be prematurely concluded, therefore, that nothing remains to be accomplished ; or 
that the matter may be left to itself. The degenerates, as well as their imitators, 
open admirers, and such as profess the ideas of this class, are, I fear, quite inac- 
cessible to healing influences. 

But to influence uncontaminated youth with any prospect of result heavy 
treatises must not be employed. A book costs much money and more time. In 
the best possible case it will be read only by the 7/e, and its influence, I fear, will 
not penetrate far. Here the newspapers and magazines have an extremely 
important duty to fulfil, They have much to make good, for they have greatly 
sinned. The newspapers, professing progression, have given immense notoriety 
to morbid production. Public opinion has been given to understand that degen- 
eracy in art and literature is synonymous with the greatest advance. Their duty 
is to spread healthier views. They should cease occupying themselves more with 
one fool than with ten sensible artists, and they should not stamp all madness 
with the seal of success. 

On the day when newspapers no longer consider it a duty to advertise the 
cripples and clowns of art and literature, the influence of degenerate productions 
will be greatly arrested. The masses will not then be penetrated by their peculiar 
characteristics. Naturally I presuppose that the newspapers and magazines have 
not fallen into the hands of degenerates and their following. Generally speaking 
I believe the supposition to be correct. Newspapers do not believe in the Mys- 
tics, Symbolists, and the like, to whom so much spate is devoted. Rather they 
give them so much space for the entertainment they afford. Let us hope for a 
cessation when once the deeply disorganizing influence produced by this enter- 
tainment on the public mind and taste has been comprehended. To leave degen- 
erates and the hysterical to themselves, to tell the masses nothing of their insanity, 
or else strip them of their prestige of progress, genius, and acute modernity, 
appears to me the most promising method by which society is to defend itself 
against degenerative suggestions. 


~ 


A JESUIT CHIEF ON POLITICS IN THE PULPIT. 
(From the Literary Digest.) 

THE Anti-Semitic movement is nowhere stronger than in Austria-Hungary ; 
the people there believe that their poverty is due to exploitation on the part of the 
Jews, independently of business crises. In Vienna the late supplementary muni- 
cipal elections resulted in a rise of the Anti-Semitic party from 46 to 62 members, 
reducing the Liberal majority to 12. It is expected that the Anti-Semites will 
have a majority at the next election. The success of the Anti-Semites is said to 
be chiefly due to the attitude of teachers and the official class, who claim that they 
suffer especially from usury exacted by Jews. They are assisted by the clergy 
throughout the country. The fact is, therefore, all the more remarkable that a 
high church dignitary has objected to the methods employed by many of the 
clergy. Father Francis Xavier Widmann, chief of the Austrian Jesuits, declares 
in the Zagedb/att, Vienna, that he has already removed a Jesuit father from his 
post as preacher because the public should know that the Jesuit chiefs do not 
approve of politics in church. Father Widmann says: 

“ T am thoroughly convinced that politics should have no place in the pulpit. 
The rights of the church are certainly sacred to us, and we mean to defend them 
at all times, but I will always veto attempts to preach politics from the pulpit, 
because the priest should stand above all party movements. I also do not like to 
see Christians judge others on account of their race ; to oppose any one because 
he is an Israelite or a heathen is altogether unchristian. A true Christian will 
respect the religious convictions of others; the question is only: Who has the true 
faith ? Man is liable to commit errors. We see, for instance, philosophers oscil- 
late between Pantheism, Atheism, Materialism. What we want is the golden 
middle—truth and God. It is the duty of the priest and the Christian to assist 
earnest searchers after truth in their endeavors, but it is entirely against Christian 
principles to hurt the feelings of those who believe differently.from us. Israelites 
and Christians believe in God, and can very well live side by side in peace.” 
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THE GROWTH OF CATHOLIC READING CIRCLES.* 
BY REV. THOMAS McMILLAN. 


T is now somewhat over thirty years since Father Hecker, assisted by intelli- 
| gent workers among the laity, established a Free Circulating Library for the 
scholars of St. Paul’s Sunday-school in New York City. No expense was spared 
to get the best books. The object kept in view was to provide for the intellectual 
needs not only of the little children attending school, but also to encourage the 
love for good reading among the young folks. Library cards, finished on one 
side with white silicate, were arranged containing fifteen books, of which ten were 
selected from writers of fiction and five from biography, history, or entertaining 
books of adventure and travel. At least one book devoted to the life of a saint, or 
some explanation of religious truth, was assigned to each set. These cards, with 
the titles of fifteen books and the names of their authors, were distributed on 
Sunday during the recitation of the Catechism lesson. Under the guidance of the 
teachers, scholars made a choice of the books. By the aid of a number for each 
book the librarians easily kept the account of the circulation. For the return of 
books every two weeks the class was held accountable as well as the individual. 
This rule directed attention in a public manner to the delinquents, who were 
promptly admonished by their own classmates. 

Not to mention other obvious advantages, it may be claimed that this methcd 
of supplying books gave the teachers an excellent opportunity to elicit conversa- 
tion about favorite authors, and to make the library a potent influence in the 
mental growth and character-building of their scholars. Each class became in 
reality a miniature Reading Circle, with the teachers in charge, assisted by the 
librarians, and under the personal supervision of the-Rev. Director. From the 
graduates of St. Paul’s Sunday-school trained in this way during their early days 
came the first members of a Catholic Reading Circle for women, in the year 1886, 
It was named in honor of Frederic Ozanam, the gifted friend of Lacordaire, the 
leader of young men in work for the poor, who won conquests for the faith in the 
field of literature within the nineteenth century. The object proposed for the 
Ozanam Reading Circle was the improvement of its members in literary taste by 
meeting together once a week in an informal and friendly way to talk about books 
—giving prominence always to Catholic authors—to take part in reading aloud some 
of the best specimens of magazine literature, and to aid one another by the discussion 
of current topics. At that time, less than ten years ago, no society could be found in 
existence intended to provide for Catholic young women equal intellectual advan- 
tages, such as were secured for young men by parish lyceums and literary unions. 
When the Convention of the Apostolate of the Press, held January, 1892, in New 

* Under the auspices of the Columbian Catholic Summer-School, at Madison, Wis., a 
conference of Reading Circles was held July 19. An urgent invitation, dated June 24, was 
sent to the Rev. Thomas McMillan, requesting him to prepare a paper to be read, if he could 
not be present. The invitation, written by the Secretary, Edward McLoughlin, M.D., stated 
these topics for consideration—the origin, growth, and achievements of Catholic Reading 
Circles, and concluded with these words : 

‘*We are in need of light on this very important question, and from your position in 
regard to Reading Circles we are assured we approach the right person in asking you for 
information. We also feel confident that you will gladly come to our much-needed assistance 
by favorably responding to the invitation.” 
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York City, under the auspices of the Paulist Fathers, brought together the pioneer 
workers for the Reading-Circle movement, it was admitted that the Ozanam Read- 
ing Circle ranked first in date of formation. 

Rumors have been heard that some objection was made to the Reading-Circle 
movement because of its recent origin. As in the case of the young man who 
promised to try to get older every day, this objection will shortly be removed by 
time. The underlying principle of co-operation in all departments of human activ- 
ity may be traced a long way back in history. No one can doubt that a union of 
intellectual forces extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, or vice versa, could de- 
velop a bulwark of strength for Catholic literature in the United States. Any one 
desiring the sanction of hoary antiquity for the modern Reading Circle can find it 
at the University of Paris in the days of St. Thomas Aquinas, when students made 
notes of his profound lectures and afterwards read them aloud to their friends at 
the family gathering. 

A description of a meeting may give some idea of the work done in the 
Ozanam Reading Circle. The exercises begin with the reading of the minutes of 
the previous meeting. These minutes are not presented in tabular form, but are 
rather a description of the part each member had in the proceedings. This is 
followed by quotations containing good, wholesome thoughts that impress the 
members in the course of their readings; an entire evening has often been devoted 
to one Catholic author. The readings are selected from the literary stand- 
point ; standard periodicals are frequently consulted. For instance, every month 
at least one selection from THE CATHOLIC WORLD is rendered. The members 
subscribe to this magazine and circulate it weekly, so that each member in turn is 
supplied with a copy. Original writings have taken the form of letters to the 
Circle, essays, and reviews of popular books, or impressions of particular works. 
Sometimes the whole time of the meeting has been devoted to one special subject 
or one celebrated character. All efforts have tended in some way to acquaint the 
members with Catholic history and Catholic literature. No attempt is made to 
educate professional readers, but to cultivate expression chiefly as a means of bring- 
ing out the spirit and thought of the author. 

In the department “ With Readers and Correspondents” of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD Magazine for December, 1888, appeared an unsigned communication 
stating briefly the outlines of a society for young women having a mature desire 
for an advanced course of Catholic reading after graduation. It was suggested 
that the social element might be eliminated, as the work proposed could be 
accomplished by interchange of ideas at meetings and by correspondence among 
kindred minds in different places. This communication was written in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., by Miss Julie E. Perkins. Further particulars regarding her valuable 
personal service in awakening latent forces for the practical realization of her plan 
may be found in the “ Tribute of Praise” published in THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
August, 1894, shortly after her lamented death. She had very strong convictions 
that the Catholic people of high position in social life were in many cases allowing 
the intellectual opportunities of the present age to be monopolized by shallow, 
self-constituted leaders. Her efforts to make known the enduring claims of 
Catholic authors deserve perpetual remembrance. 

The request for a discussion of the plans submitted by Miss Perkins was 
answered by numerous letters from readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, showing 
that in the United States, in Canada, in Australia, and throughout the immense 
area of the English-speaking world there was need of a wider diffusion of the 
best Catholic literature. From reliable sources of information it was estimated 
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that thousands of dollars were annually spent by Catholics, especially in the rural 
districts, for ponderous subscription books. Unscrupulous agents grossly mis- 
represented the value of such publications, while enemies of the church were 
enabled to point the finger of derision at the vulgar display of shocking bad taste 
in printing, binding, and caricature photographs of distinguished ecclesiastics. 
Proofs were abundant that avaricious publishers had engaged in the nefarious 
work of deceiving simple people, seeking to establish the impression that the sale 
of these hooks in some way procured revenue for the church. A vast field 
of activity for intelligent Catholics having wealth, leisure, and zeal was thus 
brought into public view. The intellectual defense of the truth under existing 
conditions required an organized movement to secure the best books of Catholic 
leaders in literature, and banish from Catholic homes the clumsy volume kept on a 
marble-top table. 

In order to establish a central bureau for the guidance of the Catholic reading 
public, to foster the growth of Reading Circles, and to secure a permanent combi- 
nation of forces for the diffusion of good literature, THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
Magazine, June, 1889, announced the formation of the Columbian Reading Union, 
which was located at the house of the Paulist Fathers, 415 West Fifty-ninth 
Street, New York City. An appeal was made for the voluntary co-operation of 
those having a knowledge of books, so that guide-lists might be prepared at small 
cost for those seeking the information thus rendered available. Catholic writers 
were especially invited to take part inthe new movement ; assistance was also ex- 
pected from librarians and others qualified to make selections from the best books 
published. Many individuals, as well as those identified with Catholic Reading 
Circles, gladly donated small amounts of money, besides giving their time and 
energy to make known the ways and means of extending the influence of Catholic 
literature, and to secure a place of deserved recognition for Catholic authors in 
public libraries. Some of the far-reaching results of the movement were indicated 
by a distinguished layman in these words: 

“I see the Reading Circles creating readers and writers and encouraging and 
aiding our publishers. As it is, the American Catholic literary man has no field— 
other than Potter’s Field. The writer cannot work, let alone live, without a pub- 
lic. At present the Catholic writer is forced to become a colorless, lifeless ¢#¢#éra- 
teur, or else to follow false gods, become un-Catholic, wallow in the muck of real- 
istic popularity. The evil is greater than we think—a positive evil, and one worth 
expense and sacrifice and zealous work to remedy. Every thinking Catholic will 
hail your movement as the first one to give the Catholic writer hope of having a 
little home in a promised land where he may securely tend the vine and olive and 
uproot the noxious weed. 

“Not only will the Reading Circles and the guide-lists help Catholics, but they 
will serve our American society at large. The Public Library will learn to know 
us better than it does. We shall be recognized not simply as readers, but also as 
the owners and makers of a good, honest, healthy literature—a literature charac- 
terized by a just sense of art and by a high claim, clean as well as modern, and 
covering every branch of literary composition. 

“The idea of the guide-lists promises to benefit publishers as well as readers, 
Here it is, especially, that every one can see the care with which your admirable 
plan has been thought out. Why should not the publisher be helped as well as the 
reader? As it is, putting aside the ascetic work, the publisher lacks any safe 
means of gauging his public. We have no way of telephoning him what we are 
ready for. The guide-list will serve as a publisher’s thermometer as well as a 
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reader’s barometer. The readers will know when to come in out of the rain, and 
our publishers will be able to tell the exact temperature on an abnormally cold day 
and the point above zero at which we really begin to warm up. We shall have 
better books with the guide-lists—better in the quality of intellectual material, 
better in the way of book-making, however good that may be now, and cheaper. 

“ And our schools, convents, colleges—will not the guide-lists serve them also ? 
In the school the groundwork of a sound appreciation of the value of good read- 
ing should be laid. To instil the sense of reading as a duty, and to make it a 
pleasurable habit, is one of the most important requirements of the most primary 
education. The guide-list should be, and doubtless will be, a valued school-teach- 
er’s guide. 

“ There are ten millions of us, they say. Were there only a single million we 
should show more real intellectual life than we do, Is there any one who will 
dare say that we have not the material of a reading public? With our colleges 
scattered all over the land, it would be a shame if we had not the material for 
writers competent and justly ambitious to contend with the vicious talents that so 
powerfully master the thought of our day. 

“Surely you may counton the success of your good undertaking. You deserve 
encouragement from all classes of men and women. And you will have encour- 
agement, if for no other reason, because you have chosen the right moment to 
plant a grain of mustard-seed. If properly organized and carefully conducted, the 
Reading Circles must have a wide influence for good, not on young ladies only, 
but also on men, young and old, many of whom know very little of the writers of 
their own religion, or the place of excellence these writers have attained. Instead 
of gratifying or nourishing ourselves at our own well-filled tables, we contentedly 
feed on the husks of the prodigal and call our sad meal a feast.” 

No one watched the beginnings of the Reading-Circle movement among 
Catholics with greater interest than the highly gifted Brother Azarias. From his 
own experience he knew the discouraging indifference shown by wealthy Catho- 
lics towards writers who gained little or no recompense in acknowledgment of 
their splendid services to literature. He fully realized the dangers of allowing 
young people to grow up amid luxurious surroundings having no knowledge of the 
great Christian masterpieces written in defence of the church to which they belong 
rather by inheritance than by conviction, Fortunately Brother Azarias was in- 
duced to prepare a volume on “Books and Reading,” which should be known in 
every Catholic Reading Circle. It was published by the Cathedral Library, 123 
East Fiftieth Street, New York City, and has reached a fourth edition. Sucha 
book by an author universally praised by the foremost critics of Europe and 
America should have had a circulation of at least one hundred thousand. This 
significant fact is an indication that only a small portion of the Catholic reading 
public has felt the impulse of the new movement for the diffusion of the best Cath- 
olic literature. 

Compared with the condition of things that formerly existed, the progress of 
the past ten years is exceedingly gratifying, though much remains yet to be 
accomplished. The continued existence of the Catholic Reading Circle Review, 
published at. Youngstown, Ohio, is undoubtedly the best evidence that has been 
given of the energy developed within the Reading-Circle movement. With a 
noble ambition rarely found among young men, Mr. Warren E. Mosher made 
heroic sacrifices in starting and sustaining it to the present time. Every one 
who knows the difficulties he has had to encounter must wish him success beyond 
his most sanguine expectations. 
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In- many places that cannot be mentioned by name without making this 
paper too lengthy, Catholic Reading Circles have been most fortunate in getting 
conspicuous leaders, and in having a number of distinguished authors and speakers 
at their meetings. To estimate rightly the extent of the influence which has 
been set in motion, it would be necessary to include a large number of vigorous 
thinkers and ardent students who live at a distance from the large cities, and are 
unable to form a Reading Circle. A very large share of the success which has 
attended the Summer-School at Lake Champlain may be claimed for the members 
of Catholic Reading Circles. From the circles of the West, it may be confidently 
predicted, the Columbian Catholic Summer-School at Madison will derive enthu- 
siastic workers, eager for self-improvement and the intellectual advancement of 
their fellow-Catholics. 





THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, 


ON December 5, 1891, fourteen former pupils of Mount St. Vincent met 
to form. the Reading Circle “ Pupils of the Holy See,” the object of which was to 
be a study of the history of the Church, and of Catholic literature in general. At 
the meetings church history questions are asked and answered, and the new 
section announced. Besides church history questions, there are distributed gen- 
eral and period questions—the latter embracing the period under consideration. 
The members answer these at the next meeting. Then the ~ésumé of the book of 
the month, a sketch of its author’s life, or both, are read; and some musical 
selection follows. A novelty is the writing and reading by each member, in turn, 
of the current events of the previous month, gleaned from a judicious perusal of 
the daily papers. From this arise discussions on various subjects which occasion- 
ally arouse the members to a high degree of enthusiasm. 

The first approbation came from his Grace the most Reverend Archbishop 
Corrigan, who granted the members “ forty days indulgence for every half-hour of 
good reading.” Encouragement came from other sources also, not insignificant. 
During the first year the members met at the house of the President, Mrs, 
Henry E. Haggerty, but since then, through the courtesy of Very Rev. J. F. 
Mooney, V.G., they have commodious quarters in the home of the Women’s 
Catholic Union, which is under his direction. The fourteen members soon 
increased, and a branch was formed in Newburgh, N. Y. Other branches fol- 
lowed, and associate Circles, under the same title, Pupils of the Holy See, now 
may be found in Savannah, Ga.; Lancaster, Pa.; Middletown and Poughkeep- 
sie, N.Y. The present number of members is more than one hundred and fifty. 

As the numbers increased so also did the desire for active literary work. 
During the second season discourses were given by Vicar-General Mooney, Revs. 
Thomas McMillan, John Talbot Smith, LL.D., and Joseph H. McMahon, The 
president, then in office, is a writer of no small note—Miss Agnes Sadlier; and 
the vice-president, a contributor to THE CATHOLIC WORLD and Reading Circle 
Review—Miss Marion J. Brunowe. Under this guidance the Circle took up the 
works of such English women writers as Jane Austen and Lady Fullerton. _ IIl- 
health caused the resignation of these two literary lights, much to the regret of all 
the members. 

Next came a period in which were studied some Catholic authors of France: 
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Lacordaire, Montalembert, Lamartine, and Ozanam. This was during the term 
in which were elected Miss J. I. O’Hara, President, and Miss Caroline Jones (now 
the Vicomtesse Bénoist d’Azy), Vice-President. 

During the past winter the members have been intent upon the Oxford 
Movement. At this point, during the month of March, the Pupils of the Holy 
See invited their friends to a lecture on Cardinal Newman, a rare literary treat, 
delivered by Henry Austin Adams, M.A., a recent convert to the Catholic faith. 
It was the crowning point of success for the members of the Circle and their 
friends. There were present about twenty priests, among whom were the Very 
Rev. J. F. Mooney (who introduced Mr. Adams); Rev. Sylvester Malone, of 
Brooklyn; Rev. J. Talbot Smith; Revs. J. F. X. O’Conor and Fink, S.J.; Revs. 
Thomas Taaffe, J. L. Belford, H. Farrell, of Brooklyn, and J. J. McNamee, of 
Mount St. Vincent. Besides these the guests numbered one hundred and fifty. 

As the history of all circles, so also the history of this—it has had many 
obstacles to overcome and some discouragement. But, like the great man who 
was chosen for the subject of the recent lecture, it has risen above all these. 
During the coming fall and winter Mr. Adams will deliver to the Circle his course 
of literary lectures, and the members have the prospect of his guidance, as he has 
graciously consented to become the Director of the Pupils of the Holy See. 

The officers at present are: Juanita I. O’Hara, President; Mary T. Hughes, 
Vice-President; Cecil Cremin, Secretary; and Genevieve M. Schmitz, Treasurer. 
The latest approbation is a source of pride to all the members, coming as it did 
from the great Leo XIII., whose disciples they truly are. His Holiness sent, on 
the twenty-sixth of December last, his “ Fatherly blessing ” to every Pupil of the 
Holy See. 

* * * 

At the Champlain Summer-School Conde B. Pallen, Ph.D., of St. Louis, gave 
a course of five lectures on the Philosophy of Literature, which contained many 
points of interest to our readers. 

The subject of his first lecture was Catholic Literature. In discussing a subject 
so vast the lecturer said he should be permitted to indicate rather than develop its 
possibilities. In speaking of Catholic literature he wished to be understood in a 
two-fold sense. In the higher sense he meant Catholic literature pure and simple, 
as it has been the pleasure and the fruit springing directly and immediately from 
soil ploughed, planted, and nurtured by the divine life of the Church herself. In 
the lower and secondary sense he meant the literature of all mankind, in so far as 
it is the expression of truth. 

“ Literature is the written expression of man’s various relations to the universe 
and its Creator. In all great questions, be they political, social, religious, or scien- 
tific, a great question of theology is involved. ‘ Theology,’ says Donoso Cortes, 
‘inasmuch as it is the science of God, is the ocean which contains and embraces 
all sciences, as God is the ocean which contains and embraces all things.’ In this 
do we discover the reason of the Catholicity of truth and the reason why the utter- 
ance of all things is Catholic.” 

Dr. Pallen indicated the essential truths thus contained, although overlaid with 
many errors in the sacred books of the pagans. Thus, throughout the whole 
pagan world, we find the recognition of something beyond humanity. It is the 
broken and distorted image of God mirrored in the life of pagan man. 

But among the Hebrews, the chosen people, the Old Testament strikes the 
gamut of literary art; it is epic, its lyric qualities are unsurpassed, its didactic poe- 
try is unequalled. 
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In his second lecture Dr. Pallen dealt with the science of literature. When 
we understand the theology of a people, he said—that is, their conception of their 
relation to the Divine Being—we are on the way to a proper appreciation of their 
literary art, and not until we have arrived at an appreciative understanding of the 
vital relation between religion and art has the philosophy of literature any meaning 
forus. Where there is no science, using the word science in its full and legiti- 
mate sense, there will be no art, no literature. 

The amplification of the meaning of art was the subject of the third of his 
scholarly lectures. Art, he said, is the sensible expression of the beautiful, and 
Beauty, according to Plato, is the splendor of Truth. He gave an excellent defini- 
tion of the true critic, who should be, he said “the Conscience of Art.” It isa 
popular error to suppose that the critic’s office is that of fault-finding and destruc- 
tion. He must build up and preserve, not tear down and destroy. When this 
function becomes-negative or destructive, it is only in defence of truth and beauty, 
only to beat back those that would violate truth and beauty. The widespread 
waste in the art world of to-day comes largely from the critic’s betrayal of his 
trust. Realism has invaded the kingdom of beauty and usurped the throne. 
Realism would describe man and nature as Godless. It fixes its eyes on failure 
and death and calls them reality. But neither nature nor man has been abandoned 
by God, and the reality is nature and man, filled with the Divine presence. Art 
pictures the real man, the ideal and the perfect man as he comes from his Maker’s 
hands, and not the fallen, the degenerate, and the ugly man, such as realism would 
substitute in his place. The true realism is found in Jesus Christ, most perfect in 
his own incomparable perfection, and as the model for all men, the most ideal— 
the real in the ideal, and the ideal in the real. 

Synthesis was the subject of the fourth lecture. The topic was lucidly treated 
under these subdivisions: the East; Greece; Rome; speculation, science, and 
the formula in relation to art; truth and the law; the supreme order ; solution. 

Style was the subject of the concluding one. The whole course was most in- 
structive, and especially helpful to teachers and beginning literary workers and 
journalists who had the good fortune to hear it. 8 

* 

The Ozanam Reading Circle held a public meeting on June 25 at Columbus 
Hall, New York City. Original papers were read by Miss Helen M. Sweeney and 
Miss Mary F. McAleer. Contralto solos were given by Miss Wilmur Fenton and 
Miss Katharine Hughes. The reading from “ King Lear” was under the direc- 
tion of Henry, M. Winter. Rev. A. P. Doyle, C.S.P., in graphic language 
described his visit to Pope Leo XIII. The president, Miss Katharine G, Clifton, 
read the report here given: 

In presenting the annual report of this our ninth year of existence as a Read- 
ing Circle we are conscious of two notable facts: we have doubled our member- 
ship and increased in the same proportion our average attendance. We have 
thus extended our sphere of usefulness and enlarged our circle of friends and 
well-wishers. As for the actual work done at our weekly meetings, the following 
items will testify: Quotations always open the meeting, being taken from various 
authors met with in our daily readings, except when an entire evening is devoted 
to one author, as sometimes is the case. We have had a Holmes, a Bryant, an 
Emerson, a John Boyle O’Reilly, a Brownson, an Ozanam, a Shakspere, and a 
Tennyson evening. For the Tennyson evening one of the members prepared the 
programme at the request of the editor of the Catholic Reading Circle Review ; 
it was published in that magazine later. 
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Two evenings were delightfully and profitably spent with Rev. Clarence E. 
Woodman, C.S.P., who gave us a talk on Longfellow as a Domestic Poet, and 
another on Americanisms, Good and Bad. Rev. A. M. Clark, C.S.P., reada 
paper on Mabel Rich, the Mother of St. Edmund. 

One meeting was devoted to magazines, when we had selections from THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, the Century, Scribner’s, the Review of Reviews, Cosmopoli- 
tan, and the Reading Circle Review. 

Notwithstanding the large amount of our desultory reading we paid close 
attention to two eminent works, Allies’ Formation of Christendom, read and dis- 
cussed with us by our Rev. Director, Father McMillan; and Spalding’s History 
of the Church of God, from which was given a ten-minute reading every 
meeting. 

The following books were selected by the advisory committee and recom- 
mended for private reading: O’Meara’s Life of Frederick Ozanam, Life and 
Works of Sir Thomas More, Cardinal Manning’s Pastime Papers, Rose Latimer’s 
France and the Nineteenth Century, Fénelon’s Letters, Irving’s Life of Gold- 
smith, the earlier novels of Crawford, The Data of Modern Ethics, by Ming, and 
History of Our Times, by Justin McCarthy. 

Mention may be made of one excellent book used by the Circle almost weekly : 
American Literature, by Julian Hawthorne and Mark Lemmon. This being the 
first volume we have met devoted entirely to American literature, we gladly 
availed ourselves of its careful compilation and critical judgment. 

On March 18 was held an animated debate on the question Should a novel be 
written with a purpose? It shared the usual fate of debates and remained unde- 
cided ; each member being a woman, “ was of the same opinion still.” 

On April 29, contrary to accepted belief in woman’s lack of humor, the Circle 
held a humorous meeting, devoting attention to other people’s humor. Judging 
from the gales of merriment the evening was a success. 

On Washington’s Birthday the Ozanam Reading Circle was “ At Home” to 
its numerous friends in its rooms in Columbus Hall. 

In closing this brief report of our year’s work, allow us one word in commen- 
dation of our plan of work. As may be perceived, we have no fixed plan, no cast- 
iron rules, no compulsory reading, no fines for non-performance of duty. We in- 
dulge in what has been largely condemned as desultory reading. Thanks to the 
forethought of our Rev. Director, whose plan we strive to follow, we have found it 
after all the best kind of reading. The Circle is not composed of young ladies who 
have a superfluous amount of time on their hands, but of women into whose busy 
lives the current of good literature would rarely flow were it not for our weekly 
meetings. A glance over the record of our readings reveals the best names to be 
found in the whole galaxy of those whose pens have helped to make the world a 
better place. 

The habit of giving fragmentary thought in the form of quotations has not 
been highly recommended by more ambitious Circles, but these bright bits form a 
mosaic upon which we can look back with loving pride and profit to ourselves. 
Each member thus bringing a thought or two from some well of truth, is giving us 
a literary taste which is at once one of the most efficient instruments of self-edu- 
cation and the purest source of enjoyment the world affords; it is the “ open se- 
same ” to that enchanted land that lies in books. M. C, M. 








